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days—the contrasts of the world 


ANADIAN Pacific presents the 
Cruise of Contrasts: West 
Indies, South America, Africa, 

and the Mediterranean. 


You sail from New York straight 
to Jamaica and Trinidad, gems of the 
West Indies. Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, dazzling Parisian capi- 
tals of flourishing Latin republics. 
Across to Capetown, ‘‘ Land's End”’ 
of Africa. Upto Kimberley’s diamond 
mines. Durban, with the color of 
India, the barbaric color of Zululand, 
and the order of England. Over the 
South African veldt, where primitive 
blacks live in kraals and herds of 


giraffe, zebra, antelope roam the 
spaces. Up the East Coast, where 
Hindus deal in slave bracelets, Mo- 
hammedans parade in burnouses, and 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your 
local agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


ArLanta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston 
St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. Cincinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Creve- 
LanpD: 1010 Chester Ave. Derrorr: 1231 Washington 
Blvd. Kansas Ciry: 601 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Los Anceces: 621 So. Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 
611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 
44th St. Paitaperrnta: Locust St. at 15th. Prrrs- 
BpuRGH: 338 Sixth Ave. Porrianp: 55 Third St. San 
Francisco: 675 Market St. Sr. Louis: 420 Locust St. 
Seattie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. 
WasuincTon: 905 15th St., N. W 

Montreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. 
Vancouver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winni- 
pec: Main and Portage Sts. 


Kaffirs dance in beads. Finally, into 
Egypt and the Mediterranean, oldest 
of cultures. 

Five years ago, this trip meant six 
months away from everything. To- 
day, it means 104 days away from 
nothing. In each of 20 ports, they 

, know Canadian Pacific; they honor its 
guests; they give their best. In each 
of 16 countries, your Canadian Pacific 
staff knows the way; it commands 
Canadian Pacific service; it carries 
out Canadian Pacific arrangements. 

Early reservations are advised. 
Fares surprisingly low. Personal 
service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM: 
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Personal 


\ATEST 
STEM: 


HAT does this test tell you about 

yourself? 
Are you well-read? Do you know as much 
as the average cultured person does about 
books and authors and the sayings of great 
men? 
Are you as sure of yourself as you were 
before you tried to answer these questions? 
Or did they reveal some gaps in your store 
of knowledge? The above ten questions 
are simple questions. The cultured person 
should answer at least eight of them. 
Wherever you go nowadays you will find 
that books and authors are a favorite topic 
of conversation, Well-educated folks enjoy 
talking about Art, Literature, Poetry, Phil- 
osophy and other cultural subjects. Every- 
where you hear quotations from authors— 
ancient and modern, American and foreign. 
If you are not well-read you cannot help 
feeling at a disadvantage. 


But men and women of today are too busy 
todoextensive reading. With their business 
and social duties, they haven’t time to wade 
through volumes of prose and poetry. 
Thousands of these busy people who haven’t 
time to read have found the solution of their 
lificulty in Elbert Hubbard’s famous 
Scrap Book. 


World’s Greatest Writings 


Concentrated Into One Book 


Elbert Hubbard set about deliberately to 
nake himself a master in many fields. When 
still quite young, he began to keep a scrap 


well-read 


you 


. 


Al Test-of how 


99 


are 


Well-read people should score above 80% 


(Give yourself 10 for each correct answer) 


What was the occasion of 
Abraham _ Lincoln’s famous 
letter to Mrs. Bixby? 


What revolutionary pamphlet 
starts with the phrase, ‘‘These 
are the times that try men’s 
CE Fs bsAteback ovicevens's ee 


1. 


What famous signer of the 
Declaration of Independence 
said, ‘‘Never leave that till 
tomorrow which you can do 
ag RR Ere 
What hero of the World War 
wrote, “‘I think that I shall 
never see a poem lovely as a 
tree’? 


What celebrated English play- 
wright wrote, ‘‘He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound’’? 


eee eeeereseseses 


What wealthy Philadelphian 
in endowing a college which 
bears his name required that 
no minister oi any sect should 
ever be admitted to its grounds? 


6. 


What great Scotch poet of the 
eighteenth century wrote, 

“6 my luve’s like ared, redrose, 
That’s newly sprung in June;’’? 


What American poet of the 
nineteenth century wrote, 
“‘Afoot and light-hearted I take 
to the open road’’? 

What line follows, ‘‘I am the 
master of my fate’’, and who is 
the author of the poem? 

What poet laureate of England 
in the nineteenth century 
wrote, ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’?.... 


10. 


Do not refer to answers (at bottom of page) until you have tried 
to answer all the questions. 


book. He put into it all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He read 
everything—searched the literature of every 
age and every country—to find ideas which 
would help him succeed. 

Now the remarkable Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book has been published—and you, 
too, can possess this collection of the best 
thoughts and ideas of the last 4,000 years— 
you, too, can become well-informed without 
wading through a lot of uninteresting 
reading! 

People who read this remarkable book 
quickly become interesting talkers—quickly 
learn to command admiration and respect 
both in business and in social life. You can 
do the same. : 

As an interesting talker, you will find 
yourself invited more often to social affairs. 
In business, too, you will get the reputation 
of being a well-informed man. 

Your success and happiness in life depend 
largely upon the opinion other people form 


Here Are the Answers: 


Lincoln wrote this letter after being shown in the files of the War Department &@ 


that Mrs. Bixby had lost five sons in the Civil War. 


Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 


From ‘The Crisis,’? by Thomas Paine. 


Scrap Book. 


See page 133 in Elbert 


See page 181 in Elbert Hubbard’s 


Benjamin Franklin. See page 25 in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 
These lines are from the poem “‘Trees,’”’ by Joyce Kilmer. See page 68 in Elbert 


Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 


Shakespeare. See page 48 in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 
Stephen Girard, who endowed Girard College. See page 168 in Elbert Hub- 


bard’s Scrap Book. 


Robert Burns. See page 158 in Eibert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 
Walt Whitman. See page 228 in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 


“I am the Captain of My Soul,” closing lines of ‘‘Invictus,’’ by William Ernest 
Henley. See page 24 in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 


Tennyson. See page 101 in Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. 
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of you. If you can enliven your conversa- 
tion with sparkling quotations—if you can 
show an easy familiarity with the writings 
and sayings of great men—then people 
will listen to you with interest and respect. 
Examine It FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine example 
of Roycroft book-making. Set Venetian style—a 
page within a page—printed in two colors on fine 
tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book style and 
tied with linen tape. The best of a life-time of dis- 
criminating reading, choice selections from 500 great 
writers. There is not a commonplace sentence in the 
whole volume. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon entitles 
you to the special five-day examination—if you act 
at once. Just send off the coupon today, and the 
famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward 
to you promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply return 
the Scrap Book within the five-day period and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90, plus few cents postage in 
full payment, 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see the 
Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail this 
coupon TODAY to WM. H. WISE & CO., 
Dept. 43-B, Roycroft Distributors, 50 W 47th St., N. Y. C. 


W. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 43-B, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period 
I will either return the Scrap Book without obligation 
or keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage, in full payment. 


A few copies are available in a sturdy 
CJ binding of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram 
for only $1 additional. Please check in this 
square if you want this de luxe binding, with 

the same return privilege: 
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Tooth Brush” 
is the signal 
of soft and 


tender gums 


HERE may be no immedi- 

ate danger; serious gum 

troubles are slow to start. 
But a tinge of pink on your 
brush means that your gums 
need care and watching. 


If they bleed, ever so slightly, 
ever so seldom, begin at once to 
massage them gently with Ipana, 
night and morning, after the 


usual cleanings with Ipana and 
the brush. 


Your gums will be healthier 
and firmer. Your teeth will be 
‘more brilliant. And your palate 
will be pleased with the taste ot 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
© 1927 





Confessional 


Sirs: 

. . + When, however, he [Rev. Harry E. 
Fosdick] states that “I am not afraid to 
recover things the Protestants threw away 
—beauty of service and the confessional,” 
he shows that he does not know the Lu- 
theran service and doctrine. I, as a layman 
bedridden for six years, with ten ribs re- 
moved under local anaesthesia to collapse the 
right lung and close to the end on several 
occasions, wish to inform Dr. Fosdick that 
the confessional has ALWAYS been a part 
of the LUTHERAN religion, but entirely 
voluntary. I inclose a clipping from the 
Lutheran Witness. 

WILLIAM F. DARMITZEL 

Albuquerque, New Mex. 


Whoop 
Sirs: 

Who gives a whoop whether certain peo- 
ple think Ohio is better than West Vir- 


ginia or vice versa? 
G. J. BrRiccs 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Otis Flayed 


Sirs: 

Inclosed please find a clipping from the 
March 16 issue of the Wheeling (West Vir- 
ginia) Intelligencer. 

OSWALD FLYNN 

Wheeling, West Va. 

The clipping: 

Zweiger, “Time” and Otis 

The gentleman who canceled his 
subscription to TiME because it 
printed an attack on West Virginia, 
her inhabitants and their customs, 
written by one Zweiger of Ohio, in- 
jures himself in the esteem of the 
mostly intelligent people who read 
that excellent weekly. . . . 

TimME was well withi its legiti- 
mate policy in publishing the Zwei- 
ger communication of Feb. 28. 
Not only is that true, but by publish- 
ing it, it unconsciously, perhaps, did 
a very great service for West Vir- 
ginians and their state. It has 
brought to the defense not only 
them, but their friends scattered 
throughout the United States, and it 
is most gratifying to see proof that 
friends and defenders of the “truth 
about West Virginia’ are widely 
scattered and far-flung. We are 
hearing from them from unsuspected 
locations. 

West Virginians are getting what 
they want, always—national adver- 
tising. . . . It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Otis will, after he has cooled 
off, withdraw his—‘‘Kindly cancel 
my subscription. I have never seen 
anything in print quite so foul as 
the Zweiger letter you so proudly 
display.” 

But for the liberal policy of Time 
in its LetTers department, the state 
of West Virginia would not now be 
receiving $1,000,000 worth of good 
free advertising.” 

TIME will send a marked copy of 
this page to onetime Subscriber 


Otis.—Eb. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Burtpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


TIME, March 28, 1927 


Le Tt Fees 
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Always A Gentleman 


Sirs: 

TIME, March 9, p. 14, discussing Governor 
Henry Johnson and his confidential secre- 
tary, Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, erred. Know- 
ing your attempt to be fair always... I 
offer you some additional information. 

You infer that Governor Johnson made 
a business of lecturing on the _ religious 
aspects of the Ku Klux Klan. As grand 
master of the Masonic Lodge in Oklahoma, 
he could not possibly have avoided dis- 
cussing a subversive movement that almost 
wrecked Masonry in Oklahoma. 

Governor Johnson is a profound student 
of ritualism, which may be an _ original 
sin, but his interest in spiritualism and 
occultism is only casual. 

Mrs. Hammonds never heard of Rosicru- 
cian philosophy until she picked up the 
Kansas City Star’s clever story of ‘Mrs. 
Col. House,” written by Hartley, brilliant 
reporter. There is a difference between 
brilliance, clever writing and accuracy. 

Mrs. Hammonds did not suggest the ap- 
pointment of her husband as state health 
commissioner, nor has she suggested other 
appointments, not first recommended by men 
supposed to be friends of clean govern- 
ment. The resolution [to dismiss Mrs. Ham- 
monds] was introduced by a Senator whose 
fondest hope is the destruction of the 
Governor. Only three votes were mustered on 
the resolution demanding Mrs. Hammonds’ 
dismissal. Then the sensible Senate voted to 
expunge the ridiculous resolution from the 
records. Mr. Johnson has many faults, 
among them a lodge-room belief in the 
honesty and decency of men. He is learn- 
ing politics rapidly, however. 

Having learned by bitter experience that 
one can libel by inference, it is your 
privilege to convince Oklahoma readers that 
you are always a gentleman. 


WALTER M. HARRISON 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paupers 
Sirs: 

In the section given over to personal let- 
ters in TriME, March 7 you make the fol- 
lowing statement: Comparatively “‘poor men” 
who have appeared on TIME’S cover:... 
Pope Pius XI, Alfred E. Smith, Paul von 
Hindenburg, Andrew Velstead, Doctor Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Admiral Togo, Rene Fonck, 
Helen Wills, Joseph Conrad, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Roy Chapman Andrews, Eugene 
O’Neill, John Joseph Pershing, Abd-el-Krim, 
Ramsay Macdonald. If these be poor men 
then us ordinary mortals must be paupers. 


I. C. FRENDBERG 
Highway Engineer 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Book 


Sirs: 

Despite your too-facetious, almost ribald 
references to Prohibition and distasteful 
forms of religion, I no longer believe in 
the total depravity of Time. Whoever can 
perceive and disapprove the fatuous di- 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Scatter-brained! 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 


He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 

Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 

He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 

His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 

He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 


parade. 
He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 


H" mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 


And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads | 


to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 
His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 
His mental make-up needs an overhauling... 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 


It is a known fact that most of us use only one-tenth of our | 


brain power. The other nine-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing. 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
thatis all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse power. 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed, you would sink to 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
eivy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
thy are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE. 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
lave failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable?) OR WAS THERE 
WST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
ind you will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
MEWHERE IN YOU. 


What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pemanism will show you just how; 600,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
0F WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
vill tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
1.P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
House of Commons.’ man of National War Labor 
The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, Board. 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
(eneral Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General 


judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder Staff. 
of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral] Lord ~~. 
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Baroness Orczy, Author. 


| Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


| W. L. George, Author. 


| —and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE: OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,”’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St. Suite 663 New York City 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 663 
New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over 00,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation 
whatever, 





Name. 


' Address... 
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WENTY-TWO 


presidents have worn Knox hats. That 


includes even the economical ones. 


KNOX 


1ne HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at goth Street Roosevelt Hotel ( Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Her Majesty The Hlome-maker Decrees 


iad 


NASMUCH as 
families must be 
healthy to be happy; 
and, inasmuch as 


good food is the first 
necessity to health: 
Therefore, for break- 
fast, for between - 
meals, for every 
ready-to-eat food 
occasion, there shall 
be upon the pantry 
shelf the supreme 
treat, crisp and 
tempting 


SHREDDED 
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abolism of Sinclair Lewis is himself cer- 
tainly not altogether demoniacal. 

I forgive you much for your book editor's 
drubbing of Elmer Gantry. Lay on Mac- 
duff, and—you know the rest. 

J. B. Evy 

Davy, West Va. 


I write to help, not to hinder, in kind- 
ness, not in adverse criticism. .. . 

Defect: Take issue of Time, March 14, 
pp. 88 & 89, heading Books and Tue 
Cream. “All the books here advertised are 
good.” “No room in Time for the second- 
rate.” Yet under “Cream of this season's 
literature” you have as Fiction, Elmer Gan- 
try by Sinclair Lewis as the second book 
in the list. But on p. 88 under heading of 
“Bible Boar” you have a scathing criticism 
of the book in nearly four columns... . 
Such a book in any common use of the 
word is not “good’’ and should not be 
considered or advertised as “Cream.” Such 
contradictions hurt Time by destroying con- 
fidence. It hurts the reader by his losing 
a guide to good books. It hurts the author 
of the book... and it hurts the publish- 
ers, who with the authors are trying by all 
sorts of schemes to get more readers for 
their nastv. offensive literature. .. . 

Rev. EMELIUS W. SMITH 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Subscriber Smith’s point is well 
taken, but how to blink the fact 
that Elmer Gantry is of “outstand- 
ing interest for TIME readers,” 
which is what THE CREAM seeks to 
include together with first-rate and 
consequential books? From _ the 
newsmagazine viewpoint events are 
“good” in proportion, not to their 
moral or aesthetic content, but their 
prominence in the contemporary 


scene.—ED. 


Wash Out 


Sirs: 

I feel that your question: ‘‘What is an 
appropriate punishment for a child who 
uses foul, indecent language?” and your 
admirable answer: ‘Wash out its mouth 
with soap and warm water,” have been 
worth to me the whole price of my sub- 
scription to TIME. 

My little grandson Perry has used such 
language of late; but when I recommended 
what you suggested my daughter told me 

was “old fashioned’’ and that people 
don’t do that any more. But she _ thinks 
TIME is absolutely up to date, and so she 
washed out Perry’s mouth when I showed 
her what you said in TIME. 


VIRGINIA Mary SMUTTS 
(Mrs. R. Smutts) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Orchids, Negroes 


Sirs: 

Your quizz games were a pain to me in 
spots. Whoever heard of a ‘“‘high-class 
bridegroom”’ wearing an _ orchid in_ his 
button-hole? I have been to many weddings 
and have never seen an orchid on any 
groom. Only Negro grooms could be 


guilty of wearing such an artificial flower. 


ROBERT O. STILLWELL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough 
(Foreign News), John S. Martin (Books), 
Myron Weiss, Arnold Bernhard (Theatre). 

Weekly Contributors—Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, S. J. Woolf, Charles 
L. Reese Jr., George M. Carleton, Eugene 
P. Warner. 

Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas. Offices: 25 
West 45th St., New York City; and Pen- 
ton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: In 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ The President appeared in his 
office with his right wrist swollen, 
bandaged. Cause: undefined and 
perhaps undefinable*.... He 
watched workmen on the roof of 
the White House, suddenly  re- 
treated eight yards. Cause: a crane 
dangling lumber above his head. 
... Mrs. Coolidge wore a_ green 
searf. Cause: St. Patrick’s Day. 


( By “pocket veto” (failure to 
act on a bill ten days after re- 
ceiving it, Congress having ad- 
journed), the President killed a bill 
to increase the pensions of Civil 
War widows, over 75 years of 


age, from $30 to $40 a month. 


( The first official diplomatic 
visitor at No. 15 Dupont Circle 
(temporary “White House”) was 
J. H. Van Roijen, newly appointed 
Minister from the Netherlands. 

@ Notwithstanding the ardor of 
their “coonship,” President Cool- 
idge last week despatched Rebecca 
Raccoon to the public zoo for per- 
manent residence. Washington 
wondered what Rebecca had done 
to sever, so suddenly, happy do- 
mestic relations. 

@ Last week, four mournful men, 
Judge Eugene O. Sykes, Orestes 
H. Caldwell, Henry A. Bellows and 
Col. John F. Dillon, called on the 
President, told him their troubles. 
All of them held posts on the 
newly appointed radio commission; 
they were beginning their work 
without salaries, offices, desks or 
even wastebaskets, for Congress 
had failed to appropriate money 
to carry on their work. The Presi- 
dent condoled with them, thanked 
them for their public spirit. Com- 
forted, they returned to an office 
in an empty wing of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building, sat 
down on borrowed chairs. From 
the Department of Agriculture they 
borrowed one Sam Pickard to act 
as their secretary, from the De- 
partment of Justice borrowed at- 
torneys, from the War, Navy and 
Commerce Departments borrowed 
clerks. They got desks and type- 
writers by begging here and there. 


—_—__ 


*Some thought the swollen hand was 
the result of prolific handshaking. This 
the President stoutly denied. It is just a 
case of old-fashioned rheumatism, he 
guessed. 


@ Last week the President glanced 
over the preliminary reports of the 
March income tax receipts of the 
Department of the Treasury; from 
Treasury officials he heard the 
gratifying news that bigger and 
better returns indicated a $600,000,- 
000 surplus. Forthwith he returned 
to the pleasing subject of tax re- 
duction, opined that reduction 
would be in order by October, if 
there is no business depression. 
Newspaper headlines were more 
conservative than in the past. 


Editors recalled that President 


Coolidge, last November, had “fore- 
seen” tax reduction in the session 
of Congress just ended; but Repub- 
lican leaders would have none of 
it. Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew W. Mellon, with customary 
caution, refused to talk of tax reduc- 
tion in 1928. But the fact remains 
that the Treasury now expects by 
July 1 to have a surplus close to 
$600,000,000, instead of the $383,- 
000,000 predicted. It is highly 
probable that a large part of the 
surplus will be used to reduce 
taxes. 


Omen 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day. 

No President, meteorologically 
wise, would ever murmur these 
words to the heavens. For it is 
rain that keeps a President and 
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Books 


his party in power; drought fore- 
bodes political upheaval. 

Such was’ the phenomenon 
brought to light by one Robert 
Marshall, tree experimenter of 
Missoula, Mont. In the Nation, he 
wrote: “I observed a peculiar bio- 
logical-political relationship in the 
annual rings of the trees. Three 
marked periods of retarded growth 
were manifest, just prior to 1828, 
1884 and 1912. [These were the 
years of major catastrophes for 
Republicans. In 1828, log-cabin- 
and-hard-cider Andrew Jackson 


smote them down; in 1884, rotund- 
reformer Grover Cleveland, in 
1912, scholar Woodrow Wilson.] 
. . . It struck me that possibly the 
same lack of rainfall which caused 
the trees to wane also caused the 
party in power to wane. Several 
economists have recognized the cor- 
relation between rainfall and eco- 
nomic cycles. It is just one step 
further to carry the economic re- 
sults to their political conclusion.” 

Then Mr. Marshall proceeded to 
list rainfalls from 1825 to 1924 to 
show that, with only two excep- 
tions, a  drier-than-normal four 
years was followed by the defeat 
of the party in power; with only 
one exception, a wetter-than-normal 
four years heralded continuance in 
power. 

The inference to be drawn from 
such strange researches is, that 
if President Coolidge is still in 
doubt about 1928, he should con- 
sult no crystal balls, no mystics, no 
political prophets, no embattled 
farmers—but he should go straight 
to the office of Professor Charles 
F. Marvin, chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, who is the last 
word on rain, snow, sleet, hurri- 
cane, cloudburst, earthquake.* Mr. 
Marvin could tell the President 
that the rainfall for 1925 was 13% 
less than normal and 1926 was 1% 
drier than normal. Unless the rain 
gods decree a pretty pattering on 
the window panes in 1927 and 
1928, meteorologists must predict 
defeat for Republicans. 


*To tinker with the calendar is Pro- 
fessor Marvin’s dearest hobby. He would 
like to supplant the Gregorian calendar 
with one of his own, which has 13 months 
to the year, four weeks to the month, and 
one extra day each year which would be 
a super-holiday. Such a calendar, said the 
able professor, would run until the year 
17600 A. D. with no ill effects, except 
to deprive women of Leap Years, which 
will come only once each 600 years. 
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THE CABINET 
Republic Supervised 

Last week as President Borno, of 
Haiti, heard the combined U. S. 
fleet boom out the full presidential 
salute of 21 guns in his honor (see 
p. 7) Brigadier General John H. 
Russell, U. S. High Commissioner 
of Haiti, quietly sent his annual 
report to Secretary of State Kel- 


logg at Washington. Praise he gave 
to President Borno’s administra- 


tion; his report on the judicial 
system was less favorable, more 
revealing. “Trials by jury,” he 
said, “are farcical. The jury is 
always opposed to the govern- 
ment. . . .” The customs receipts 
had increased, he reported, under 
U. S. supervision. 

Meanwhile at the Haitian border, 
Negro gendarmes under the com- 
mand of U. S. onetime marines, 
waited in vain to arrest U. S. Sen- 
ator King who announced he would 
not try to enter the country over 
President Borno’s ban (TIME, 
March 21). 

Puzzled U. S. citizens pondered. 
The Department of State had said: 
“Haiti is a sovereign republic.” 
Thus, the U. S. expressed its in- 
ability to persuade President Borno 
to allow Senator King to enter on 
his tour of investigation. But, 
citizens argued, a U. S. High Com- 
missioner passes judgment on Presi- 
dent Borno’s administration, the 
}U. S. controls Haiti’s customs, one- 
time U. S. marines command Haiti’s 
gendarmerie.* 

And though Haiti’s juries are 
filled with men hostile to the gov- 
ernment and to the President, Mr. 
Borno remains in power. Is it 
possible, they asked, that Senator 
King is right, that “Commissioner 
Russell is the power in Haiti,” that 
there is there “an American bay- 
onet rule”? 


Mr. Mellon on Debts 


Through the U. S. mails, last 
week, went a fat letter. It was 
addressed to President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton University and 
signed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon. It contained 
Mr. Mellon’s theory of foreign debt 
settlements and a systematic rebuke 
to the academicians of Princeton 
and Columbia who recently urged 
a reconsideration and revision of 
the debt pacts. Soon President Hib- 
ben replied, and amid the clash_of 
opinions facts became cloudy. But 
the following facts, as stated by 
Secretary Mellon, were not chal- 
lenged: 

Nature Of The Debts: Were the 
sums loaned originally regarded by 


*The Republic of Haiti, a onetime French 
colony, was proclaimed independent Jan. 1, 
1804. It is now governed by a constitution 
[ratified June 12, 1918]. In November, 
1915 the Haiti Congress ratified a treaty 
with the U. S. that established a virtual 
U. S. protectorate. 
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WEATHERMAN MARVIN 


President Coolidge should go 


straight to him 
(See p. 5) 
Congress not as “loans” but as 
“contributions” to a common cause? 
Secretary Mellon’s answer: 

“The act providing for these 
loans authorized the United 
States Government to sell Lib- 
erty bonds to its own people, 
and to invest the proceeds of 
these bonds in the bonds of 
these foreign Governments.... 
What we allowed our associates 
to do, in effect, was to borrow 
money in our investment mar- 
ket, but since their credit was 
not as good as ours, to borrow 
on the credit of the United 
States rather than on their 
own, 

“Looking at the substance 
rather than the form of the 
transaction, the situation was 
no different than if they had 
actually sold their own bonds 
in the American market and 
our Government had endorsed 
them. Had this course been 
followed would any one contend 
that the sums advanced were 
intended as contributions to a 
joint enterprise -rather than 
loans expected to be repaid?” 
. Origin Of The Debts: “Early 
in the War, in order to minim- 
ize the dislocation of exchanges 
and for sound economic rea- 
sons the general principle was 
established that goods and 
services purchased by one ally 
in the country of another ally 
should be financed by the lat- 
ter. 

“When we came into the 
War we readily agreed to ap- 
ply this sound principle to our 
transactions with our associ- 
ates. That is to say, we agreed 
to furnish them the dollars 
with which all their purchases 











in the United States should be 
consummated and, what is more, 
we agreed to lend them those 
dollars. This was the origin 
of these debts. But here is the 
fact that is not mentioned and 
which you gentlemen have ap- 
parently overlooked, 

“We purchased supplies and 
services from France and the 
British Empire by hundreds of 
millions. They had to be paid 
for in frances and in pounds. 
We did not get those francs 
and pounds on credit—we paid 
cash for them, except possibly 
in a few comparatively minor 
instances. In other words, we 
paid cash for the goods and 
services necessary to enable us 
to make our joint contribution 
to the common cause. Our as- 
sociates got the goods and serv- 
ices purchased in this country 
necessary to enable them to 
make that part of their joint 
contribution on credit. Here 
is the fundamental reason 
which explains why we ended 
the War with everyone owing 
us and our owing no one.” 

Reparations = Debts: “The 
fact is that all of our prin- 
cipal debtors are already receiv- 
ing from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to 
the United States; and France 
and Italy, with the exception 
of this year in the case of the 
latter, are receiving from the 
same source more than enough 
to pay their debts to Great 
Britain also.” 

Contrary Conclusions: Secretary 
Mellon concluded that because the 
Allied Powers receive as much in 
German reparations as they owe 
to the U. S., therefore “sums paid 
us will not come from _ taxation, 
but will be more than met by the 
payments to be exacted from Ger- 
many.” 

President Hibben, after consult- 
ing the Princeton faculty countered 
sharply that it is a perversion of 
the whole theory of “reparations” 
to suggest that sums intended to 
“repair” the damage wrought by 
Germany in France, etc., should be 
transferred to the U. S. which has 
denied any intention to collect Ger- 
man reparations. 

Odium. Said Secretary Mellon: 
“The joint faculties of Columbia 
and Princeton urge the American 
people to reconsider the debt 
schemes with allied countries be- 
cause of growing odium with which 
this country is coming to be re- 
garded by our European associates. 
I doubt whether European nations 
dislike us as much as some people 
tell us they do. 

“But I know this, that if they do, 
the cancellation of that part of 
their debts which has not already 
been canceled will not of itself 
change their dislike into affection. 
Neither in international relations 
any more than in private life is af- 
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fection a purchasable commodity, 
while my observation and reading 
of history lead me to conclude that 
a nation is hardly likely to deserve 
and maintain the respect of other 
nations by sacrificing its own just 
claims.” 


Panama Gay 


Last week the Panama Canal, 
inland waterway of mighty ships, 
might well have given a watery 
chuckle and gurgle; for some pro- 
found reason all U. S. officialdom 
seemed suddenly anxious to view it. 

The vanguard of the invaders had 
already arrived; a group of Con- 
gressmen, and no less a personage 
than Frank W. Stearns, intimate 
friend and adviser of the President. 
He looked inquiringly into the lim- 
pid water of the canal, sailed for 
Manhattan after a two-day visit. 
In the near distance, Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes hovered; from Havana 
he set sail for the canal zone. 
From Manhattan Secretary of 
War Dwight Filley Davis, sailed 
for Porto Rico; he will arrive to 
inspect the canal just as General 
Dawes ends his brief visit. What 
Mr. Stearns and the Congressmen 
saw, what Vice President Dawes 
and Secretary Davis expect to see, 
few could guess. But many know- 
ing U. S. citizens link their holiday 
interest in the Panama Canal 
with the facts that Navy officers 
have declared the canal indefens- 
ible in time of war and the rumored 
plans of a new canal through 
Nicaragua where Adolfo Diaz sits 
in the U. S.-protected president’s 
chair. 


Recognized 
Admiral Mark Lambert 


Bristol has a businesslike way of 


Rear 


getting along with Turks. The 
State Department published, last 
week, some notes exchanged be- 
tween the Admiral, as High Com- 
missioner to Turkey, and the Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister, oily, wiley, 
be-spectacled Tewfik Rushdi Bey. 
The notes continue, by avowed mu- 
tual consent, the modus _ vivendi 
between the U. S. and Turkish 
State Departments which has to 
be patched up from time to time, 
because the U. S. Senate refuses 
(Timz, Jan. 24) to ratify the 
treaty of Lausanne which would 
afirm U. §S. recognition of the 
Turkish Government. 

The notes exchanged last week 
state: 1) that the former modus 
vivendi, recently expired, is ex- 
tended by mutual consent to June 
1, 1928; 2) that the U. S. High 
Commissioner will be supplanted by 
a U. S. ambassador and a consul 
“as soon as possible.” 

Thus the businesslike Admiral 
has achieved de facto recognition 
of the Turkish Government by the 
U. S. President Coolidge will as- 
sumedly make use of his power to 








N. E. A. 
T. D. RoBINsON 
Fifteen Admirals saluted 


appoint an ambassador without con- 
sulting the Senate. Between them 
the President and the Admiral will 
have largely circumvented the Sen- 
ate’s obstinate refusal to ratify 
the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Seven long years Admiral Bristol 
(primarily an expert on gunnery, 
torpedoes, naval aircraft) repre- 
sented the U. S. before a govern- 
ment admittedly most difficult and 
intractable toward Occidentals. His 
diplomatic ability is recognized from 
London to Samarkand. Next 
autumn he will return to his guns, 
succeeding Admiral C. S. Williams 
as commander of the Asiatic fleet. 


ARMY & NAVY 


40,000 Seamen 


Last week off Gonaives, seaport 
of Haiti, the burning rays of a 
tropical sun shone on well-scrubbed 
decks and burnished brass-and steel 
made rainbows in flying spray. 
More than 100 U. S. warships 
strung out in a long grey line 
against lazily heaving waves and 
the deep blue of the sky. Huge 
battleships, their flags flying, moved 
along like imperturbable swimming 
pyramids; slim grey destroyers cut 
through the water as precisely as 
a butcher’s whirling knife glices 
cheese; ungainly plane and _ sub- 
marine tenders waddled past. The 
only sounds were the faint swish 
of the waves, the wasp-like drone 
of seaplanes soaring overhead. 

Off the shores of Haiti, the fleet 
anchored. To the _ rails 40,000 
sailors, white-garbed, bronze-faced, 
scrambled, stood at attention. Out 
from the harbor, the cruiser Tren- 
ton moved. Suddenly the grease- 
grey guns on the biggest ships spat 
red and yellow fire... boom... 








| 


| 


boom... boom . . . Twenty-one 
guns they fired, the full presiden- 
tial salute. It was for Louis 
Borno, President of the Negro Re- 
public of Haiti (see p. 6). From 
the deck of the Trenton he watched 
the U. S. display its naval power 
while he chatted with Theodore 
Douglas Robinson, fourth Roose- 
velt to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. They saw the greatest 
force of U. S. sailors that has ever 
been assembled, the combined At- 
lantic and Pacific fleets. Fifteen 
Admirals took part in the review; 
Admiral Hughes commanded. 


Theodore Douglas Robinson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, in 
breeding, birth and life is Roose- 
velt in everything but name. His 
mother was Corinne Roosevelt; he 
married Helen Roosevelt. Follow- 
ing best Roosevelt traditions, he 
graduated from Harvard, was 
elected to the New York Legisla- 
ture (Senator, 1916-18, 1920-24), 
fought for the U. S. in the World 
War as First Lieutenant of Field 
Artillery. At the opening of the 
Spanish-American War, his uncle, 
Theodore Roosevelt, was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; he soon 
found the job too tame and re- 
signed to lead the Rough Riders at 
San Juan Hill (see page 36). 
Another Roosevelt, Franklin D., 
held the Navy post from 1913 to 
1920; Theodore Roosevelt Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary Robinson’s cousin, 
next held the job (1921-1924, re- 
signed). In Nahant, Mass., in 
November, 1924, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge on his death-bed 
heard of T. R. Jr.’s_ resignation. 
To President Coolidge he made his 
last request: Appoint Ted Robin- 
son to the place his uncle and 
cousin held. 


Yellow Fever 


One night in a tent pitched about 
a mile from Quemados, Cuba, 
thirsty mosquitoes sang their mo- 
notonous whining song; on a cot, 
Private John R. Kissinger lay 
awake. It was hot and sticky; he 
did not slap the stinging pests 
away. He had _ volunteered to 
Dr. Walter Reed, head of the U. S. 
Yellow Fever Commission, to sub- 
ject himself to the bites of mos- 
quitoes that had sucked the blood 
of men ill with the fever; in this 
way the Commission hoped to find 
whether the mosquito carried the 
deadly germ.* He made the offer 
knowing that his chances for life 
were less than one in 20, if he 
became infected. 

That night was nearly 27 years 
*From his experiments, Dr. Reed found 
that the domestic mosquito (stegomyia fas- 
ciata) is the lone carrier of the yellow 
fever germ. The virus of the fever is a 
parasite that requires an alternate pas- 
cage through a vertebrate and an insect 
ost. 





ago. Last week scientists and 
doctors opened a campaign to raise 
money to help onetime Private 
Kissinger. Not long ago friends 
had found him nearly destitute, 
broken in body and mind from the 
illnesses that followed the yellow 
fever he caught that night near 
Quemados. For nearly 20 years, 
he has lain in a_ wheel-chair 
suffering from spinal myelitis. His 
wife has nursed him and supported 
him. But the U. S. has not been 
overgenerous with its rewards to 
the men who helped stamp out 
yellow fever. While one year of 
yellow fever was estimated to have 
cost the State of Louisiana alone 
4,056 lives and $15,000,000, the to- 
tal monthly disbursements of the 
U. S. in 1925 to the widows of 
Reed, Carroll and Lazear, and to 
John Kissinger was only $475 a 
month; in 1906 it gave only $146 
a month. 

For Mr. Kissinger, in particular, 
his country has done little. When 
he left the army in 1901, he proud- 
ly refused a reward for his sacri- 
fice; in 1907 the Government 
awarded him a pitiful pension of 
$12 a month; in 1922 they in- 
creased it to $100. Now his faith- 
ful wife lies seriously ill, too; the 
pension is not large enough to keep 
them alive. 

Yet Mr. Kissinger has lived to 
learn that his sacrifices have been 
worth while even if unrewarded. 
In 1900, yellow fever was the 
scourge of the American tropics; 
last year in the whole of North 
and South America, only two cases 
of yellow fever were reported. 


WOMEN 
Masterful Lady 


“There’s the woman who runs 
me. ... She has a great deal of 
sense,” said the late John Pierpont 
Morgan, years ago, when his daugh- 
ter Anne left his library after hav- 
ing interrupted a group of business 
bigwigs. 

Last week in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Manhattan, 2,000 
men and women in evening dress 
sat down to an expensive banquet. 
Each had paid $205 for the privi- 
lege—$5 for the food, $200 because 
Anne Morgan had an idea. There 
was, of course, a speakers’ table, 
lifted not so much by carpenters 
as by its occupants—a half-dozen 
ambassadors, a sprinkling of min- 
isters and delegates from. the 
world’s various corners, and Anne 
Tracy Morgan who thought noth- 
ing of summoning them. Coffee 
finished, they arose in diplomatic 
order to speak. Sir Esme Howard 
told of Great Britain. . Nobile 
Giacome de Martino told of Sig- 
nor Mussolini. ... What was this 
—a forum to determine interna- 
tional policy? No. Anne Morgan 
had another more pertinent answer. 
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Said she: 

“We are not feminists in the 
American Woman’s_ Association. 
Women have come into the busi- 
ness world with a contribution of 
their own to offer ...we are 
self-supporting ...we are going 
to build a 26- 6-story building for 


© Keystone 
ANNE MoRGAN 


. utter disregard of business 
habits” 


professional and business women 

. you [the assembled] are now 
our partners ... your $200 has pur- 
chased each of you four shares in 
the project.” 

In glowing words she drew a pic- 
ture of the clubhouse: 1,225 bed- 
rooms, a miniature park enclosed, 
a garden terrace for tea, fireplaces 
flanked by soft divans, ballrooms, 
assembly rooms for musicales and 
lectures, libraries, laundries, dining- 
rooms, cafeteria—she completed her 
towering picture. The envious were 
free to mutter “ground-grippers.” 

“Finances?” she asked herself; 
then with soundness, thoroughness, 
detail (while people ‘thought of her 
great father), answered the ques- 
tion. Thunderous applause _ re- 
sounded as_ she_ concluded her 
speech. The clubhouse was as 
good as built. 


When nse annie staged a 
prizefight in Madison Square Gar- 
den for the benefit of the War- 
wracked French peasants, it was 
not because she was a spinster who 
had sublimated her activities in 
“uplift” work. It was because she 
was a_ self-determined business 
woman and a fight was a good 
stunt. And today, at 54, she more 
than ever represents and leads in- 
dependent members of her sex. A 
business woman, says Miss Mor- 
gan, is best characterized by “her 
utter disregard of business habits.” 
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Age of Consent 


Last week, the League of Women 
Voters of New York State made 
statements: 345,000 girls in the 
U. S. have become brides and 
mothers at the age of 15 or less; 
they have married men whose ages 
varied between 16 and 52. Poor 
parents, the League charged, get 
around the compulsory education 
laws and get their daughters to 
help earn their board and keep, by 
consenting to their marriage at 
14 or 15. Now the League seeks 
the enactment of a law that will 
raise the legal age at which girls 
may be married with the parental 
blessing from 14 to 16 years. 

But in several of the 48 states, 
the reform-urgers might have cru- 
saded against even more lenient 
laws. In five southern states, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia, twelve-year- 
old girls may take the marriage 
vow with their parents’ consent; in 
New Hampshire 13 years’ experi- 
ence of this world is considered 
sufficient for wedlock. 


JUDICIARY 


Minor Conviction 


For the first time, Oilman Har- 
ry F. Sinclair appeared before a 
court fortnight ago to answer 
criminal charges arising from his 


“leasing of the Teapot Dome naval 


oil reserve. This was the result 
of U. S. Supreme Court’s unani- 
mous decision (TIME, Jan. 31) that 
witnesses who refused to answer 
proper and pertinent questions 
when summoned by Congress, may 
be punished for contempt. Mr. 
Sinclair had defied a Senate in- 
vestigating committee in 1924. That 
was why he found himself in the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. After a ten-day trial 
and acting under specific, simple 
instruction from Judge William 
Hitz, the jury pronounced Mr. Sin- 
clair guilty of contempt—a misde- 
meanor punishable with one to 
twelve months in a “common jail,” 
and a fine ranging from $100 to 
$1,000. 

Justice Hitz was soon expected 
to refuse Mr. Sinclair’s motion for 
a new trial and to pronounce his 
sentence. But Mr. Sinclair is a 
long way from jail. He will car- 
ry his case to the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals and to 
the U. S. Supreme Court if nec- 
essary. .Said he: “This is only the 
first inning.” 

Meanwhile, the Government’s 
civil suit to recover the Teapot 
Dome oil reserves is now pending 
before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
while the criminal suit charging 
Messrs. Sinclair and Fall with 
fraud is floundering through vex- 
ing preliminaries in a lower court. 
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Color Line 


Two Louisiana laws and a New 
Orleans ordinance, which attempted 
to segregate Caucasian and Negro 
residential districts, were declared 
unconstitutional by the U. 
Supreme Court last week. Refusing 
to take stock in the contention that 
conditions have changed, Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft sim- 
ply pointed to a Supreme Court 
opinion of 1917 which declared that 
a Louisville (Ky.) ordinance in- 
vaded “the right to acquire, enjoy 
and use property which is guaran- 
teed in equal measure to all citi- 
zens, White or colored, by the 14th 
Amendment.” 

Neither the 1917 nor last week’s 
decision prevents individual prop- 
erty owners from refusing to rent 
or sell dwellings to Negroes. If 
color segregation is desirable in 
cities, realtors must henceforth act 
by agreement rather than by law. 


NEGROES 


Obliteration 
Frank Hamilton Hankins, profes- 


sor of sociology at Smith College . 


(girls), lectured at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, last week. 
Said he: “I have made an ex- 
haustive study of the Negro ques- 
tin. The Negro in this country 
bids fair to disappear absolutely 
within a couple of hundred years. 
“The black race has decreased 
relatively for the last 20 years. 
The Negro population is about 12,- 
000,000. It increased only 650,009 
— decade between 1910 and 
im 

“I will prophesy that by the year 
1985 the Negro death rate will 
equal the birth rate and from then 
on the decrease toward extinction 
will be absolute. And this process 
will be greatly hastened by the 
Negro’s northward migrations, by 
industrial competition and by being 
scattered all over the country.” 


+ . . 


Persistence 


Clarence S. Darrow’s forecast for 
Negroes, as revealed to Negroes at 
Washington, D. C., last week, con- 
tradicted Dr. Hankins. Said Amateur 
Sociologist Darrow: “The [Negro] 
bred is not running out. They 
ate here and are here to stay. 
Thy are not going to Liberia. 
The white people don’t want them 
to go. If the colored people should 
tty to leave in any general exodus 
i any Southern state, they would 
probably be met by force to keep 
thm where they are. Somebody 
has got to work. We Nordics are 
hot going to do it.” 

More of Amateur Darrow’s 
philosophizingss : “Nobody knows 
Whether a black face is any less 
attractive than a white one. I say 
White, you know, although there 
no such color. We noble Nordics 


are a sort of ashen-grey hue. ... 
The fact that there are so many 
Negroes who are not colored shows 
how frequently colored girls have 
been raped by white men. 

“I was born where they believed 
he [a Negro] was better than the 
whites [at Kinsman, Ohio]. 

“There are probably half a dozen 
states in the Union where colored 
votes could settle a Presidential 
election. Why not settle it? They 
can settle them [elections] in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, probably 
in Cleveland, along the Ohio 
River. ... It is a scurvy trade to 
make a living out of politics. 

“Getting money and getting edu- 
cation are of first importance. The 
colored man... is getting it [edu- 
cation]|—many people in the South 
say—faster than the white people. 
Intelligence is a misfortune to any- 
body, but especially to a colored 
person. If you do not know what 
is going on, a sort of fundamen- 
talist, you are safe.” 


Run 


Early one morning last week, 
in front of the Postoffice Building 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., anxious 
and excited blackmen stood in un- 
easy groups, scratched woolly nobs, 
scuffed broken-toed shoes. The 
night before, Darktown had heard 
a rumor, caught it up, passed it 
on like the sweeping flame of a 
forest fire; the Government was 
“going broke!” In ten days, six 
banks had failed;* the Government 
had deposited postal receipts in 
banks; all thrifty blackmen had 
dollars in postal savings. Two 
hours later when the doors opened, 
thousands of blackmen shoved to 
get in line in front of the postal 
savings windows. In the line they 
sang, cursed, shouted: “What you 
want, black boy?” “Ah wants to 
hear mah money singin’ in mah 
pants pocket.” 

Police, Negro pastors argued: 
“Look here, Sam, don’t be foolish. 
The Government won’t lose your 
money.” 

Blackmen swabbed the sweat off 
their faces, shook their heads: 
“No, suh! If a nigger kin lose 
money in banks, the Gov’mint kin 
lose money in them. An’ los’ 
money is los’ money.” 

One black pastor argued with 
his thick-headed sheep for over an 
hour, lost faith in his own con- 
victions and joined the surging 
line. 

At closing time, more than $25,- 
000 had been drawn out, mostly 
in small amounts; the line had 
dwindled to a straggling few. But 
postal officials saw no cause for 
alarm; their total deposits had 
amounted to over $960,000. 


*In Palm Beach County only three banks 
out of eleven have survived the period of 
depression which followed the collapse of 
the real estate boom. 


CRIME 
Gangs 


“The Cat’s Alleys,” the Degraw 
Street Gang, the Sackett Street 
gang, “The Harrisons,” the Bush 
Street Gang, and 21 other boys’ 
gangs were the subjects of a report 
of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission which told, last week, of its 
findings in the Red Hook section of 
Brooklyn. The Red Hook section 
was chosen because the percentage 
of juvenile delinquencies is five 
times as high there as in any 
other Brooklyn territory. 

The boys who comprise the gangs 
have to undergo rigorous initiations 
before being qualified for member- 
ship. In one of the more exclu- 
sive gangs initiates, usually aged 
about nine, have to drink twelve 
glasses of dago-red wine and have 
a revolver pressed into their tem- 
ples while they take the pledge. An- 
other gang demands that all mem- 
bers swear vengeance upon anyone 
who shall wrong a fellow constitu- 
ent—an oath which is carried out. 

Most of the gang members range 
in age from 9 to 16. Italian boys 
form their own gangs. Irish, Ger- 
man, Swedish boys run _ together 
indiscriminately. Syrians keep to 
themselves. Porto Ricans will not 
associate with Negroes, and Bra- 
zilians will not associate with Porto 
Ricans. Racial friction is an out- 
growth of ancestral antipathies, 
since most of the young men’s 
fathers, who are universally en- 
gaged in the stevedoring business, 
do not care to mingle with for- 
eigners. 

The lads amuse themselves throw- 
ing rocks, shooting craps, fighting 
gang against gang with clubs, 
stones, bottles, telling jokes, hold- 
ing a section of street against in- 
vasion by a rival gang, stealing, 
cop-baiting, hanging around pool- 
rooms, attending cheap cinema 
shows, begging pennies, playing 
poker, drinking liquor, accepting 
the solicitations of older uptown 


girls. 

Roll call is taken at meeting’ 
time after school, and anyone 
failing to answer is denied member- 
ship privileges. Most of the organi- 
zations plan to keep about 20 
active members. 

The greatest single endeavor of 
all gangs appears to be chasing 
and running through the streets. 
They never meet indoors. Misbe- 
havior is entirely traceable to the 
youths’ environment—lack of play 
facilities. They have no equipment 
or room for sports and games. A 
ten-cent rubber ball is used for a 
football with the lamp posts for 
goal lines. A stick becomes a sword 
to be jabbed into someone. Grimy 
little fists poke into forbidden 
places and come out with articles 
of value. That is their fun. 

Respectable Brooklynites grew 
vexed at the slurs which the Crime 





Commission made on the Red Hook 
children. Said a priest of the 
neighborhood: “When I look at 
these beautiful innocent little child- 
ren, so quiet and nice in manner, 
I have a feeling that they are en- 
tirely too gentle and soft for the 
rough world that awaits them.” 


Queer Eyed 


Before dawn 
mark, where 
father’s ghost, 


in Elsinore, Den- 
Hamlet saw his 
a young British 
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“He is one of the finest... 


newspaper correspondent excitedly 
climbed aboard a small tugboat. 
He, Philip Gibbs of the London 
Daily Chronicle, was late in cover- 
ing his assignment. Finally he 
reached the good ship Hans Egede, 
scrambled up a rope ladder. On 
deck, newspapermen talked about 
the North Pole in polyglot tongues. 
Mr. Gibbs introduced himself to 
a man with a heavy nose and queer 
eyes, who said: “Come and have 
some breakfast.” 


The queer eyes belonged to Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook and over the 
coffee cups, on that morning in 
1909, they began his undoing. Mr. 
Gibbs, convinced that Dr. Cook was a 
liar and that he had never reached 
the North Pole, wired the Daily 
Chronicle seven columns to that ef- 
fect. Meanwhile, Copenhagen re- 
ecived Dr. Cook with cheers and 
medals, wined and dined him. All 
the world applauded. But later 
evidence, including Robert’ E. 
Peary’s return from the North Pole 
with news that he had found 
nothing to show that Dr. Cook had 
been there, proved that wary Re- 
porter Gibbs was right. 

Tactfully, Dr. Cook disappeared 
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for a while. After bobbing up in 
Europe again, he decided that it 
would be more profitable tu appear 
on U. S. vaudeville stages. Then 
he went among the wildmen of 
Borneo, and later settled in Texas 
with his eyes on oil. He had a 
theory: “A consolidation of bank- 
ruptcy companies with dry wells 
would produce a solvent company 
with flowing wells.” The experi- 
ment fleeced a few hundred credu- 
lous souls out of $4,000,000 and put 
Dr. Cook in the penitentiary in 
1923 for using the U. S. mails to 
defraud. Since 1925 he has been 
residing at Leavenworth (Kan.), 
where he has become an astute 
needleworker, the editor of the 
prison magazine New Era, and an 
advocate of breeding a race of 
runts to do the world’s work. 

Last week, a whimsical headline 
artist produced the _ following: 
“DR. COOK AS NEAR PAROLE 
AS POLE.” The news was that 
Federal Judge James C. Wilson of 
Fort Worth, Tex., had granted 
probationary freedom to Dr. Cook, 
under a 1925 law which allows 
Federal judges to liberate prison- 
ers. But, U. S. Attorney General 
John Garibaldi Sargent, a Ver- 
mont country product, announced 
that he wanted to test this law in 
the courts. Judge Wilson agreed, 
recal'ed his probation order. So, 
Dr. Cook, who waited for no poles, 
must wait for the U. S. courts. 
Whatever happens, he will be elig- 
ible for parole in 1930 (his prison 
term ends in 19387). 

Dr. Cook, once a milkman and 
Brooklyn physician, is now 62 and 
a pauper. Some people believe that 
he is mentally unbalanced. (He 
still says he thinks he reached 
the North Pole.) Others say that 
he is a much maligned man. Edwin 
Swift Balch of Philadelphia, a dis- 
tinguished scientist and _ explorer 
who died last week, firmly upheld 
Dr. Cook’s integrity. Captain 
Roald Amundsen, discoverer of the 
South Pole, said last week: “He 
[Cook] is one of the finest men 
I have ever known. As physician, 
with the Antarctic expedition of 
1897-99, which was frozen in the 
ice for 13 months, he saved the 
whole party of 20 men from 
Geath. sss" 


PROHIBITION 
Famed Fingers 


Last week the words of a revolu- 
tionary statesman rose out of cen- 
tury-old oblivion, cheered Wet lead- 
ers. For in the pages of a ‘letter, 
grown yellow and faded, Gouver- 
neur Morris penned vigorous words 
123 years ago that now threaten 
the legality of the 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution (commonly 
known as the Liquor Prohibition 
Amendment). Aristocrat, rebel, 
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descendant of sturdy Roundheads 
and men of law, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris led the fight for the Declara- 
tion of Independence in his na- 
tive state New York, helped draft 
the U. S. Constitution. His con. 
tribution to the Constitution is dis. 
puted. However, in 1804, Morris 
wrote to Timothy Pickering: “That 
instrument was written by the fin- 
gers which write this letter.” James 
Madison wrote: “The finish given 
to the style and arrangement of the 
Constitution fairly belongs to the 
pen of Mr. Morris.” 

To the State Legislature of New 
York, last week, onetime Assembly- 
man Eliot Tuckerman presented 
Morris’s letter, and a_ petition.* 
The whole question of the constitu. 
tionality of the 18th Amendment 
and the Prohibition law, hinges, he 
pointed out, on the interpretation 
of one phrase in the Fifth Article 
of the Constitution, stating: “The 
Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution. .. .” 

The Supreme Court of the U. §. 
in its first Prohibition decision ruled 
that the phrase “two-thirds of both 
Houses” meant two-thirds of a 
regular quorum in each House;} 


GOUVERNEUR Morris 
Two-thirds of what? 


the Prohibition Amendment was le 
gally passed under this ruling. But 
to Senator Uriah Tracy, Gouver- 
neur Morris wrote in 1804: “The 


*Mr. Tuckerman petitioned the State 
Legislature, because a private citizen cal 
not initiate proceedings in the Supreme 
Court relative to a review or modification 
of the Court’s decisions. 

+#One more than one-half of all the 
members of a House constitutes a quorum. 
The Amendment was passed by two-thi 
of a quorum but not by two-thirds of 
the members. 
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idea that two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators and of the 
whole number of Representatives 
are required by the Constitution to 
propose an amendment is certainly 
correct.” Under this interpreta- 
tin, the Amendment would not 
have passed Congress in 1917; the 
present Prohibition law is clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Washington lawyers are dubious, 
do not believe the Supreme Court 
will reverse itself on the strength 
of the Morris letter. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League, arch-foe of 
John Barleycorn was scornful, said: 
‘Morris’s opinion was only his lone 
opinion, in a hopeless minority.” 


GOLD 
Yellow Fever 


Seventeen men sat in a big room 
arguing. In their hands lay the 
conduct of all the people living in 
an area equal to the British Isles 
and almost as large as Italy. Nine 
of the 17 voted one way, then one 
switched, and the vote stood re- 
versed. Then one vote switched 
again and again the say-so of nine 
individuals laid a prohibition upon 
a whole population. 

But this was no quarrelsome 
dligarchy in session. It was simply 
the distinguished Senate of the 
State of Nevada, representing 17,- 
407 people at Carson City. The 
majority of nine that finally pre- 
vailed, defeated a bill, passed by 
the Assembly, to rip the state wide 
open again for gamblers able to 
pay license fees of $1,000 per table. 

The same assembly and senate 
were caught napping—or so they 
sid—in the small hours before 
adjournment, by a slick lobby of 
lawyers and hotelmen, who got a 
committee to change “six months” 
to “three months” in that phrase 
of the Nevada divorce statute which 
prescribes how long divorce-hunters 
must reside in Nevada. Irate leg- 
islators who snored through the 
wading of the new bill, which 
both houses passed within ten 
minutes, swore they thought they 
were only voting to add insanity 
to the grounds for a Reno divorce. 


The snoozing legislators had 
doubtless been dreaming about what 
all the West and Southwest has 
eaten, drunk and slept the past 
fortnight—GoLp. The rush and 
scrabble for some of the $78,000 
lode struck lately at Weepah, down 
tear the slanting California line 
(TIME, March 21), continued last 
week to swell and assume bright 
lor. Blizzards and gales that 
swept Weepah tenters down the 
canon, did not cool the yellow 
metal fever. Nearby Tonopah, 
base camp for the skirmishers, 
buzzed with brokers, show girls, 
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Presidents’ sons are smart 


sour-doughs, eager tourists. Buy- 
ing and selling of mine shares was 
fast and furious, all in cash. 
Claims changed hands. The biggest 
price: $50,000. 


The gold mania spread north to 
Walla Walla, Wash. <A_ butcher 
found six nuggets in two chickens’ 
crops. It spread south to 
Arizona. Miners at Dripping 
Springs started a rush by declaring 
they had found lode worth $100,000 
per ton. (Oldtimers scented a 
stock-selling game.) It spread west 
to California. 

A gust of wind blew out the 
storm doors and plate glass front 
of the Goldfield Hotel at Tonopah. 
Nobody cared. There was a fresh 
“strike” at Barrel Springs, five 
miles from Weepah. The rushers 
swerved thence, eddied back, chat- 
tered, milled around, boasted, 
dreamed... . 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Son 


Last November a woman died 
in Frank Travia’s Brooklyn apart- 
ment. Fearful, he locked the door, 
pulled down the shades. Then he 
set fo work to hack her body into 
smaller pieces. As he tore loose 
each limb, he wrapped the mess 





in a neat bundle; at night a 
policeman caught him throwing the 
packages into the East River. 

Last week Frank Travia was 
acquitted. Chemical analysis had 
shown the woman’s brain to be 
saturated with alcohol, her blood 
with more than enough carbon mon- 
oxide to cause her death. To the 
jury box, Mr. Travia’s smiling 
young lawyer rushed, shook hands 
all around. He, Alfred E. Smith 
Jr.,* son of New York’s famed 
Governor, Alfred E. Smith, had 
won his spurs in his first murder 
case. Democrats who hope to see 
Governor Smith installed in the 
White House, saw in his son’s suc- 
cess a new and good omen. For 
most U. S. Presidents who have 
bred sons have bred smart ones,— 
witness President Adams the Elder, 
Harrison the Elder, Lincoln, Oleve- 
land, Roosevelt, Taft. 


Beech-Nut v. Beechnut 


Costly lawyers argued before the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. last 
week over homonymic trademarks. 
The Beech-Nut Packing Co. (Beech- 
Nut provisions, chewing-gum, can- 
dies) wanted P. Lorillard Co. (to- 
baccos) to cease labeling one of its 
cigaret and tobacco brands Beech- 
nut. Lorillard Co. asserted that 
Beechnut was the name of a chew- 
ing tobacco made by a now dis- 
solved Kentucky firm they once 
owned; that Beech-Nut Packing 
was not making tobacco products 
and was not injured by the simi- 
larity of trademarks. Beech-Nut 
complained that some day they 
might want to manufacture cigarets 
and other tobacco products; then 
there would be direct conflict of 
labels. 

The Supreme Court did not de- 
cide the case last week. But the 
pay of the lawyers continued. Large 
sums they were, because the liti- 
gants, both potent in Wall Street, 
went to Wall Street for their 
legal aid. And Wall Street, be- 
cause it does attract financial 
genius, ipse facto attracts legal 
genius. 

P. Lorillard Co. hired, for this 
trademark case, John W. Davis. 
Beech-Nut Packing secured Charles 
E. Hughes (1910-16'U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice). Less fortunate 
lawyers predicted the usual fat 
fees, said Lawler Davis had com- 
manded in one case $5,000 a day, 
that Lawyer Hughes had received 
$100.000 for a single case. Both 
lawyers once ran for President and 
were defeated: Mr. Hughes in 1916, 
as the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Davis in 1924 on the Democratic 
ticket. Both illustrate the earn- 
ings-power of men in public life. 


*Young Alfred E. is married. He eloped 
in October, 1924, with Miss Bertha Gott 
of Syracuse. 
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Scared 


The shape of Italy is a con- 
queror’s boot, and, just across the 
Adriatic from the “heel” lies, ap- 
propriately that sharp spur-wheel, 
Albania, with which Jl Duce prods 
the Balkans (TIME, Dec. 13). 

Since Jugoslavia is adjacent to 
the spur-wheel, ready to be prod- 
ded, it was the Jugoslav press of 
Belgrade which set up a cry last 
week that Italian officers in Al- 
bania are directing mobilization 
against Jugoslavia and hurrying the 
building of .strategic roads. This 
charge was repeated by the Parisian 
press, for France and Jugoslavia 
are allies. Then King Alexander 
of Jugoslavia added to the war 
scare excitement. 

Alexander I is one of the few 
monarchs still potent in affairs of 
state. He suddenly paid a visit to 
his father-in-law, King Ferdinand 
of Rumania. At the same time 
the French Mediterranean fleet con- 
centrated off Rumania’s chief port, 
Constanta. To excited correspond- 
ents it seemed that King Alexander 
might have asked for and received 
a French naval demonstration to re- 
mind Rumania not to fall in too 
closely with Premier Mussolini’s 
plans. 

If such was the reason for the 
French demonstration, it came pat 
to the second; for last week Ru- 
manians were still overjoyed at the 
support given them by Signor Mus- 
solini against Russia* (TIME, 
March 21). So popular grew II 
Duce in Rumania that last week 
one of the streets in Bucharest was 
renamed after him. Rumanian 
Deputies contributed out of their 
own pockets to set up a Mussolini 
statue at Kishinev, chief town of 
Bessarabia. 

Counterblast. If JI Duce was mo- 
bilizing Albania against Jugo- 
slavia, he took shrewd measures to 
cover his tracks and conceal his 
plans. In London, Berlin, the 
Italian Ambassadors ostentatiously 
informed the British and German 
governments, likewise the press, 
that Jugoslavia was rapidly mobil- 
izing last week against Albania; 
but that the Italian Government 
would bend its every effort toward 
peace. 

The pot had called the kettle 
black, and the kettle had white- 
washed itself and called back re- 
proaches at the pot. War tingled 
in the Balkan air. 

Significance. Though Italians own 
reputedly 96% of the commercial 
enterprises on the coast of Jugo- 
slavia facing Italy and hope some- 
day to seize that coast, the out- 


*By ratifying the Anglo-Franco-Italo- 
Japanese treaty of 1925, upholding Rumania 
in her possession of the onetime Russian 
province of Bessarabia, now claimed by the 
Soviets—though without show of force. 








cry of last week was intentionally 
exaggerated by the outcriers. Italy 
has assumed by treaty (TIME, Dec. 
13) a virtual protectorate over Al- 
bania, and is helping—nay, forcing 
—that little republic to arm against 
Jugoslavia. Similarly the Jugo- 
slavs are preparing to meet the 
attack. But last week the status 
quo was almost certainly one of 
preparation, not of mobilization. 
Only an irresponsible overt act on 
the frontier seemed capable of kin- 
dling swift war. 


Beer Diplomacy 


To Riga, Latvia, came, some 
three months ago, Herr Doktor 
Adolph Koester, German Ambas- 
sador, lusty beerbibber. .. . 

He found official Latvia strongly 
disposed to favor the Franco-Brit- 
ish project of ‘a Baltic state cor- 
don dividing Russia and Germany. 
Poland, close ally of France, had 
bestowed numerous decorations on 
Latvian officials. At Riga British 
diplomats were arbitri elegantiarum 
How should the German Ambas- 
sador win Latvian sympathies? 

Soon Herr Doktor Koester gave 
a true, orthodox German bier 
abend: a “beer evening” at which 
he and @ group of high Latvian 
officials sat up with mossy kegs 
of beer till dawn. Sweet sentiment, 
and plaintive songs crowned the 
bier abend at sunrise. The Latvians 
went home, touched at the harmony 
of soul and taste existing between 
themselves and the Germans. Soon 
a great many bier abends were 
giver at Riga. When invited, 
British diplomats proved inadept 
at sentimental songs, lacking in 
capacity for beer, cold flats in the 
mellow golden harmony... . 

Last week correspondents cabled 
from Riga that official Latvia has 
unquestionably become offish to the 
Franco-British scheme for a cor- 
don sanitaire from Poland to the 
Gulf of Finland. The correspond- 
ents may have been too ready 
to attribute great events to trivial 
liquids, but they attributed the 
Latvian diplomatic shift to “beer 
diplomacy.” 


Disarmament 


@ Latin Europeans viewed askance 
last week an invitation transmitted 
by the U. S. State Department to 
France and Italy suggesting that 


“observers” from those nations 
would be welcome at the projected 
Coolidge Three-Power naval dis- 
armament parley (TIME, Feb. 21) 
of the U. S., Britain and Japan. 
Newspapers in Paris and Rome 
seemed predominantly against the 
sending of “observers” by their 
Governments, but Rome made no 
he’ reply last week to the 


c French resentment at the U.S. | 





disarmament. attitude crystallized 
sharply when the League of Na. 
tions Secretariat made public last 
week a memorandum from the 
U. S. practically negativing all the 
recommendations of the League of 
Nations Preparatory Commission 
for a disarmament conference 
(TIME, May 24 et seq.). <A Brit. 
ish memorandum backing up the 
U. S. stand was reputed on high 
authority to be in_ preparation, 
Frenchmen felt that the slim 
chances for holding a League dis- 
armament conference were evapor- 
ating. 

q@ Culture is the forte of famed 
Art-Patron-Banker Otto Hermann 
Kahn, but at Paris last week he 
yielded to his foible, omniscience, 
and spoke of international politics: 

“In Europe it is a tradition very 
rarely departed from, that when 
once a Foreign Minister, with the 
approval of his Cabinet, has made 
a commitment, _ ratification by 
Parliament may be_ taken for 
granted. 

“In America, on the contrary, the 
fact that the Chief Executive has 
committed himself to a certain 
course of action involving an ob- 
ligation in the nature of a treaty, 
or what may be construed as such, 
by no means insures that such a 
course will be ratified even by the 
members of his own party in the 
Senate, let alone by the required 
two-thirds majority. 

“If America were officially con- 
nected with the League of Nations, 
our representative would inevitably 
express certain views and advocate 
or join in certain policies, which 
expressions, however guarded and 
conditioned, would be looked upon 
by Europe as American commnit- 
ments, while on the other hand the 
American Congress might take a 
differing attitude and the American 
Senate would consider itself per- 
fectly free to disavow such views 
and policies and to reject any such 
commitments as would be subject 
to its control. 

“Because of this and other rea- 
sons I feel convinced that the en- 
trance of America into the League 
would be liable to lead to further 
difficulties between America and 
Europe.” 


FRANCE 


Notable Excesses 


“A notable excess,” said Premiet- 
Finance Minister Raymond Poin- 
caré, before the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, “a really notable excess of 
revenue over expenditures, Mes- 
sieurs, has been achieved under 
my direction for the first time since 
the War. When I assembled my 
Cabinet (Timp, Aug. 2), we were 
forced to obtain credits of 930,000; 
000 frances [$179,490,000] from 
large concerns, but every centime 
has now been repaid and 7,500,000; 
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000 francs [$1,447,500,000] to our 
credit in the Bank of France. 
[Applause.] I repeat, Messieurs 
les Deputés ‘a notable excess.’ ” 


Premier Poincaré, boastful only 
of birds-in-the-hand of his- own 
shooting, did not mention § that 
Soviet Ambassador to Paris Rakov- 
sky approached Foreign Minister 
Briand, last week, with a tentative 
offer to repay 55,000,000 francs 
($10,615,000) per annum on the 
Tsarist debt to France. If this 
long frozen source of revenue has 
actually begun to thaw, Frenchmen 
may well rejoice; but it was ru- 
mored that the Soviet Government 
comes once again with a fair- 
seeming offer, but intends’ to 
hold out once again for further 
credits from French manufacturers 
which France is loath to grant. 


Excessively sensational was a re- 
port, last week, from Moscow that 
the local French Ambassador, M. 
Jean Herbette, has openly  pro- 
fessed Bolshevism, substituted a 
seal of his own design for 
the French seal with which he 
should. stamp his documents, and 
finally evaded several times on the 
plea of ill health and inability to 
travel intimations from Foreign 
Minister Briand that he must re- 
turn to Paris. 


Summa Justitia* 


The crones and lasses who sell 
magazines from Parisian kiosks 
on the grand boulevards were elat- 
ed last week when a lean stalwart 
priest, the Abbé Bethlehem, 57, 
was finally arrested after he had 
seized from the kiosks and torn 
up at least 800 copies of those 
magazines in which the feminine 
thigh is perennially displayed in 
frilly netherthings like the paper 
lae on a lamb chop. Heedless 
that he had taken coppers from the 
purses and bread from the mouths 
of kiosk women too weak to resist 
him, the strapping Abbé cried: 
‘If I saw poison being offered to a 
child, I would seize it and destroy 
it These periodicals empoison 
the soul created by God. They in- 
cite to ribaldry and lust.” 

Next day, one Jean Henri Bap- 
tiste Brieux, son of a poor kiosk 
woman, entered several shops 
Where religious knick-knacks were 
om sale, seized and dashed upon 
the ground some two dozen cheap 
plaster figurines of the Blessed 
Virgin. Arrested, he explained: 
‘In revenge for 30 copies of La 
Vie Parisienne and nine of Le 
Sourire seized from my mother 
and torn up by the Abbé Bethle- 
hem, I smashed a few of those 


‘The highest justice. Justice is defined 
y Justinian as “a firm and continuous 
desire to render to everyone that which 
is his due.” 





Wide World 
POINCARE 


He ignored a Muscovite thaw 


idolatrous images sold by the ac- 
complices of priesthood. They seem 
to me fully as poisonous to the 
soul as any magazine my mother 
ever sold. My father was an 
agnostic. I am an atheist. I defy 
the Abbé Bethlehem—coward, de- 
spoiler of honest women, IDOLATER !” 
Soon the pious Abbé and the im- 
petuous atheist felt the cold, im- 
partial rigor of the Code Napoleon. 
Each was severely reprimanded, 
each was fined eleven francs, 44c. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Fattest King 


Through the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand, from Greymouth to 
Christchurch, sped a sleek private 
train, bearing H. R. H. the Duke 
of York who personally drove one 
of the two powerful electric engines 
which hauled his train swiftly 
through the five-mile-long- moun- 
tain tunnel at Otira. Emerging 
from the tunnel, climbing down 
from the cab, H. R. H. very 
graciously received bouquets from 
three pairs of twins in dainty 
frocks. 


At Christchurch waited the im- 
pressive monarch of Chatham Is- 
lands, King Tami Solomon (392 
pounds). His Majesty had to wait 
until the Mayor of Christchurch 
and many another had welcomed 
the Royal Duke; then King Tami 
(an impotent old tribal chief) was 
presented to the second son of the 
King-Emperor George V. 


Proceeding to Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, the Duke was greeted amid 
a frenzy of enthusiasm so great 
that 107 persons, mostly children, 





fainted in the crush. Concerned, 
H. R. H. went personally to a first 
aid station where doctors were 
working over the unconscious pa- 
triots and did not leave until all 
there had recovered. 


During the week the Duchess of 
York was recovering from tensilitis 
(T1mME, March 21) at Nelson, New 
Zealand, did not accompany her 
husband. 


Mahatma Hunter 


“You think it hot, today? You 
should feel it in Calcutta! Most 
people last only five years in India. 
That was the length of my appoint- 
ment—long enough! For my duty 
as Advocate General of Bengal was 
to act as a sort of personal court 
of final appeal. Perhaps the great- 
est single problem which cropped 
up to face me was whether or not 
to prosecute Mahatma Gandhi... . 
a you gentlemen have more 
ea ” 


The gentlemen had rowed out, 
sweating, into the great crescent 
river-harbor of New Orleans, La., 
to the Japanese world cruise ship 
Santos Maru. There they had 
found a huge, six-foot, blue-eyed 
Englishman of 58, who admitted to 
having been from 1917 to 1922 the 
most potent jurist in India, the 
Advocate General of Bengal, a post 
second in dignity only to the 
Viceroyship. Sipping their tea, 
the gentlemen of the press gave 
eager heed to Sir Thomas Clarke 
Pilling Gibbons. Lady Gibbons 
poured. 

“In the second place, the Indians 
are not fundamentally an honest 
people. If Great Britain really de- 
sires to keep India, she must keep a 
firm rule. They cannot govern 
themselves.” 

Came a query: “Sir Thomas, you 
were speaking of having prosecuted 
Mahatma Gandhi. ‘Mahatma’ means 
‘Saint,’ doesn’t it?” 

“As near as I can explain it, 

Gandhi was a god in the eyes of 
the people. That is what the word 
‘Mahatma’ signifies. Men working 
on the roadside, clerks in offices, 
great potentates—all knew Gandhi 
and respected his immense power. 
He was the leader of that great 
anti-British policy of non-co-opera- 
tion which had as its aim making 
it impossible for England to rule 
India. 
“Well, it fell upon me to decide 
whether or not he would be prose- 
cuted. We did put him in jail, as 
you know, and he made no effort 
to escape. That ended him with his 
worshipers; and, after his release, 
a man took his place who was really 
a far more dangerous person than 
Gandhi himself. 

“He was another barrister, a 
very well educated young Indian 
named C. R. Das. That fellow 
once made a legal speech for 19 
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consecutive days. And he never 
once failed to talk sense. For those 
entire 19 days, he advanced the 
soundest kind of legal arguments. 
He only made one little slip, by 
which we were able to catch him 
up. 
“Finally he got to be too dan- 
gerous. I prosecuted him also 
and put him in jail for six months 
for sedition.” 

Significance. To hear Sir Thomas, 
apostle of “Rule Britannia” one 
would suppose the Mahatma, apostle 
of “Rule India,” entirely down and 
out. Actually, Gandhi, a tense, pas- 
sionate ascetic, usually clad only 
in a loin cloth and a sash, was 
easily the dominant figure of the 
last Indian National Congress. The 
Occidental press was poorly rep- 
resented, and only recently* has 
the picturesque story of the Con- 
gress come to light. It sat in a 
great tent of hand-woven khaddar, 
at Gauhati, in remote Upper India. 
Great palms and forest trees can- 
opied the Congress tent, the 5,000 
delegates and spectators slept in 
the open or in bamboo huts along 
the shores of the broad Brahmapu- 
tra dotted with tiny islands. The 
delegates have no official status, but 
theirs is a voice that speaks for 
India; vast, three times more 
populous than the U. S., down- 
trodden, inarticulate. ... 

On the day before the Congress 
began to sit Mahatma Gandhi 
opened a huge, multiform exhibit 
of the numberless goods he has 
taught Indians to manufacture 
themselves, that they may become 
self-sufficient and no longer de- 
pendent on British traders. Hand- 
woven fabrics from  hand-spun 
threads were most prominent; but 
carved and simply manufactured 
articles loomed in profusion. The 
local Assamite women, considered 
the loveliest in India, drifted in 
hundreds about the fair and among 
the delegates, chattering earnestly 
of India for the Indians. . 


Potent Delegates: 1) President 
of the Congress Srinavasa Jyenger 
of Madras, who smiled indulgently 
when two children sent to present 
him with a wreath ran and gave 
it to Mahatma Gandhi with the un- 
erring judgment of babes; 2) Pun- 
dit Motilal Nehru, active head of 
the Swaraj (non-Co-operation) par- 
ty, a man of the dry intellectual 
type who is carrying forward earn- 
estly the cause still inspired by 
Gandhi; 3) Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malavya, most graceful, polished 
and commanding of Indian orators, 
clad in a long white coat, tight 
white trousers, a turban; 4) Ma- 
dame Sarojini Naidu, politician- 
poetess, first among Indian femin- 
ists. 

Proceedings: 
passed with unusual 


1) the Congress 
harmony a 


*Through the Swiss daily Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung and, in the U. S., the Living Age. 


© International 


MARIA FEODOROVNA 
Boris Grabowski blubbered 


great many resolutions of detail, 
re-affirmed its tenacious purpose of 
non-co-operation; 2) the chief 
bogey of disunion re-appeared, ex- 
emplified by an old politician-jour- 
nalist, beady-eyed, bushy-haired, 
black-spectacled, who shouted: 
“Who among you cares anything 
for this. political humbug? .. . 
There is only one problem before 
India today, and that is Hindu- 
Mohammedan unity!” 

Sadly many a delegate admitted 
in his heart that this union is still 
as remote as an entente between 
Roman Catholics and Christian Sci- 


entists. 
RUSSIA 
“M atoushka Tsaritza” 


At the royal Danish palace of 
Amalienborg a choir of Cossacks 
sang last week from full hearts to 
a little, weazened, dry old lady 
who contrived with an effort to sit 
upright and queenly in an invalid’s 
wheel chair. She is Princess Dag- 
mar of Denmark, daughter of the 
late King Christian IX, more famed 
as the Dowager Empress Maria 
Feodorovna of all the Russias, wi- 
dow of the Tsar Alexander III, 
mother of the executed Tsar Nich- 
olas II, sister of the assassinated 
King George of Greece, venerable 
aunt of the British King-Emperor 
George V, of Danish King Chris- 
9 X, of Norwegian King Haakon 

II. 

At 79, with all her next of kin 
dead and her husband’s empire 
shattered, she sat last week with 
clear eyes incapable at last of fur- 
ther tears, as the hymns and songs 
that had meant life and glory 


| welled again. The Cossacks, Tsar. 
ist officers and emigrés wore the 
uniform of, her own onetime In. 
perial Life Guards. “Matoushka 
Tsaritza!’” burst out the Cossack 
leader, Boris Grabowski, at last, 
“Dear Little Mother-Empress! God 
and Holy Russia bless you! Oh, 
never shall we forget this day... .” 
Crown Prince Christian Frederick 
ushered the Cossacks, now weeping, 
from the presence of his great. 
aunt. Two royal footmen wheeled 
her from the room, carried her 
chair upstairs. Still she was dry- 
eyed, though seemingly much 
moved. 


Two days later, at Christie's 
famed London auction room, the 
Imperial Russian nuptial crown 
composed of double rows of bril- 
liants, surmounted by a diamond 
cross—was placed on sale by the 
Soviet Government, hawked, cried 
up from an initial bid of $25,000, 
auctioned off at last to a Parisian 
jeweler, M. Founess, for $30,500. 

Other imperial gems went for 
as little as $290, paid for a garnet 
necklace with bracelets to match, on 
which bidding started at $25. Total 
sales reached $402,800. A _ single 
48-carat oval diamond brought 
$57,000. The major “Crown Jev- 
els” of the Tsars (TIME, Dec, 27) 
still remain, of course, in Russia, 
guarded day and night by soldiers 
in tight uniforms buttoning up the 
back and without cuffs or pockets, 





Slav fishermen and Eskimos, resi- 
dents on a remote island in Bering 
Strait, between Siberia and Alaska, 





learned last week with intense sur- 
prise from the first vessel that has 
visited them in 15 years that Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Turkey are 
no longer empires. When the ship’s 
captain attempted to put to sea 
before all these changes had been 
satisfactorily explained, the Slavic 
peasants forcibly restrained him 
another day, some contending to 
the last that his answers to their 
questions proved him a liar or one 
gone mad, 


TURKEY 


“ Rise of Women” 


Bare-faced Turkish women uw) 
in a balloon, throwing out ballast. 
The ballast labeled: MODESTY, 
VIRTUE, HONOR... . 

Because the independent journal 
Aksham of Constantinople _ pub 
lished the cartoon just described, 
its Editor Nedj Eddine Sadik was 
arrested, last week, sentenced to 2 
month in jail “for satirizing the 
rise of women under the new Turk 
ish laws (TIME, Nov. 23 et seq) 
in a manner offensive to Turkish 
womanhood.” 
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ITALY 
Bread 


Snooping Fascists, at Naples, fol- 
lowed a hearse. Snifting, they in- 
haled the aroma of fresh bread. 
Soon the mortician was handcuffed, 
his hearse found to contain 60 
pounds of finest pure white loaves. 
Weeping, imploring, the wretched 
culprit was dragged away, was 
jailed. He had broken the law for- 
bidding the baking, transport, or 
sale within Italy of bread whiter 
than the “economy loaf” imposed 
by Signor Mussolini—a loaf either 
of whole wheat flour, or of white 
flour mixed with coarser grain. 
Since the. mortician-baker had with 
him a list of rich Neapolitans who 
have been buying his  bootlegged 
bread, these potent folk trembled, 
feared arrest or Fascist reprisals 
for their iniquity. 


Duty 


Secretary General Augusto 
Turati of the Fascist party keynot- 
ed before savants at the University* 
of Rome, as follows: “The essen- 
tial difference between the French 
Revolution and F'ascismo is that the 
former proclaimed human rights, 
and the latter human duties.” 


GERMANY 


Universal Transfer 

German subways have always 
carried second-and third-class cars; 
but last week the Berlin subway, 
responsive to modern Republican 
ideals, threw all its cars open to 
the public without discrimination 
at a 20 pfennig fare (5c). Many 
a proletarian grumbled because the 
onetime third-class fare had been 
only 15 pfennigs. Many an aris- 
tocrat was vexed to be crowded 
into third-class cars with wooden 
benches, while pushful workingmen 
reclined on first-class red velvet. 
All, however, were elated with 
civic pride at another feature of 
the new service: the one-class 
fare ticket is valid not only on 
the subway but permits transfer 
to busses, street cars—at no extra 


cost. 
MEXICO 
Many a Shot 


Twelve thousand cartridges were 
fired last week by Mexican sol- 
diers in the Cafion de Mazabampo, 
between 9 a. m. and 3 p. m., as 
the perennial guerrilla war (TIME, 
Oct. 4) to subdue rebellious Yaqui 
Indian tribes continued. Killed by 
the 12,000 shots were three In- 
dians; wounded, seven; subdued 


*Founded 1303 by Pope Boniface VIII, 
flourished early 16th Century under Leo 
X, now under state control. The Uni- 
versity church of Sant’lvo still stands, gro- 
tesquely in the form of a bee, the crest of 
Pope Urban VIII. 





and captured, one. 

To crown the anti-Yaqui cam- 
paign of the week, came news that 
War Minister Amaro was serious- 
ly wounded by a reputed Yaqui 
sniper near Ocotlan—though in 
other despatches he who _ sniped 
was said to be a mutinied Mexican 


trooper. 
CHINA 


ee 
Inglorious Victory 
Victories are always 
glorious, whether won 
by chance or skill. 
—ARIOSTO 

The dense, teeming Chinese quar- 
ter of the great international city 
at Shanghai was captured by the 
Cantonese Nationalist army, last 
week; but this great victory over 
a city of almost two million souls 
was won in a fashion inglorious 
and ridiculous. .. . 

1) The white men and women 
in the Occidental Quarter of 
Shanghai were protected by 20,000 
troops, mostly British. They scarce- 
ly knew or cared who captured 
the Chinese Quarter. On the very 
eve of this “great victory” a cor- 
respondent cabled from Shanghai: 

“A gala performance of Barrie’s 
one-act plays, staged by a society 
of amateurs, was crowded with 
brilliantly uniformed foreign of- 
ficers and brilliantly gowned wom- 
en. The street lights reflect a 
miniature Paris, but in some re- 
spects more beautiful because the 
harbor, with its many foreign war- 
ships, illuminates this extraordin- 
ary Yangtze metropolis.” 

2) Not even in the Chinese 
quarter did anyone much care 
what happened. The city has been 
the prey of super-bandits, calling 
themselves “War Lords” for years; 
and all the inhabitants faced, last 
week, was the arrival of another 
army which might be a little more 
lenient about looting than the last, 
since its leaders profess the broth- 
erhood of Chinese against the for- 
eigner. But small disturbances bred 
riots; the streets of the native city 
seethed with turbulent and unor- 
ganized fighting. To the Interna- 
tional Settlement, thousands of 
fugitive Chinese, 100 white Rus- 
sians fled, sought refuge. 

8) The Cantonese had so often 
been announced to be at the gates, 
on a false alarm, that when they 
arrived, last week, their coming 
was almost an anti-climax. There 
was no fighting. The defenders, 
a miserable rabble of mercenaries, 
had simply fled back from the 
previous scene of battle; and, as 
they scattered to hide as_ best 
they could, the Cantonese Nation- 
alist columns trudged in. As they 
billeted themselves in the Chinese 
City, British soldiers and marines 
paced with fixed bayonets outside 
the barbed-wire-defended Occidental 
City. They saw their first real ac- 
tion when retreating soldiers of the 





Northern Chinese Army, broke 
through the barrier in search of 
loot. Two British armored cars 
sped to the attack, three Britishers 
were wounded in the exchange. In 
another part of the International 
Settlement, two British Punjabi 
soldiers were killed, ten wounded, 
in’ a short clash. 

In Moscow as news came that 
Shanghai, “stronghoid of imperial- 
ism” had fallen, thousands. of 
jubilant workers tramped the 
streets waving red flags and sing- 
ing the “Internationale”, 

Nationalist Disunion. Far more 
important than events at Shanghai, 
last week, was a meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Nationalist party at Hankow. The 
Committee is extremely potent, sim- 
ilar to the Communist Executive 
Committee which dominates Soviet 
Russia. When the Chinese com- 
mittee assembled at Hankow, last 
week, it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that its members wished to 
relieve their Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek from’ his command—de- 
spite the capture of Shanghai by 
his troops. Such a knifing in the 
back by civilians of a_ successful 
commander would be almost un- 
precedented. Contradictory  des- 
patches gave the impression that 
the Committee, although definitely 
on record as desiring to oust Gen- 
eral Chiang and take control of the 
army itself, did not actually take 
this hazardous step.... 

Paramount was the_ revelation 
that the Nationalists — hitherto 
united—are dangerously if not dis- 
astrously split. Victorious Chiang 
Kai-shek was reported in one des- 
patch to have publicly renounced 
the Bolshevism professed by the 
Committee; and to be on the point 
of constituting himself civil as well 
as military dictator of the Na- 
tionalist movement. 


Striking Development: 1) 
seizure of the $2,000,000 British 
cigaret factory at Hankow, last 
week, by the Chinese’ workers, 
egged on by the Nationalists, who 
announced that the factory will 
henceforth be run on Communist 
lines; 2) announcement by the Pro- 
vost of Johns Hopkins University, 
Charles K. Edmunds, to Shanghai 
reporters that during a recent visit 
to Canton he formally relinquished 
control of the _ historic Canton 
Christian College to the Nation- 
alists. “I personally welcome the 
transfer,” said Mr. Edmunds. 
“The Chinese attitude is wholesome, 
and the Nationalist movement, at 
any rate in Canton, [where it 
originated] is promising’; 3) an- 
nouncement at New Haven, Conn., 
by the trustees of Yale-In-China 
that Dr. Edward H. Hume, Presi- 
dent of this U. S.-financed Chinese 
college at Chang-sha, has resigned 
and will be replaced as soon as pos- 
sible by a Chinese, 
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Crew 


Last week a crew made up of 
eight young ladies from Oxford 
met a crew made up of eight young 
young ladies from Cambridge in a 
half-mile race against time on the 
Isis River, England. In spite of 
some secrecy, an unwelcomed male 
cheering section of 5,000 was on 
hand and saw the Oxford ladies, 
urged by a fair coxswain wearing 
a corsage of violets, triumph over 
their Cambridge rivals. U. S. head- 
line writers derived great inspira- 
tion from the announcement that 
the winning crew wore skirts; the 
losers, pants. 


Wide v. Hahn 


Last week Edvin Wide, onetime 
Swedish school-teacher, met Lloyd 
Hahn of Boston in a special one- 
mile race at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan. Wide, conqueror 
of Nurmi, had freely predicted 
that he would lower the world’s 
record for the event, leave Hahn 
thoroughly behind in the operation. 

True to his promise, Wide led 
Hahn for the first nine laps. Hahn 
then passed the puffing pedagogue, 
won the race by a satisfactory mar- 
gin of four yards. In so doing 
Hahn came within 1/5 second of 
the record, 4 min. 12 sec., held 
jointly by Nurmi and Ray. 


Matronly Second 
“Watch his left, Mike. . 


. - Take 
it easy. ... Take it easy... . Now, 
Mike, go in. ... Get him, boy... 
get him!” 

The gong rings; Mike staggers to 
his corner, weary, bleeding. 
Through the ropes springs Mike’s 
marcelled second with water-bucket, 
sponge, bottle, towel. Mike rests 
for a short minute while motherly 
hands wash red from his eyes and 
mouth, fan his wilting torso. Mike 
hears calm, sage advice delivered in 
a motherly tone. Again the gong 
rings and Mike’s second, agile in 
spite of skirts, leaps back through 
the ropes. Mike, cheered, comfort- 
ed, charges forth to battle. 

Many a fighting Mike & Ike have 
been enjoying the ministrations 
of Mrs. H. T. Tebrinke, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., who claims the distinction 
of being the only duly dicensed wo- 
man second in the world. Mr. Te- 
brinke, nominal head of the family, 
manages a stable of boxers. These 
boxers, it is said, clamor to have 
Mrs. Tebronke in their corner, pre- 
ferring her to trousered precedent. 
She knows her job they explain, 
and brings them luck, 


Hardy Matron 


Mrs. George W. Wightman met 
Miss Margaret Blake last week in 
the finals of the women’s national 
indoor singles tennis tournament 
on the Longwood courts, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Superior headwork en- 


N. E. A. 
Mrs. GEORGE W. WIGHTMAN 
Five children, three titles 


abled Mrs. Wightman, mother of 
five, to tire her younger opponent 
early in the match; to win the 
championship, 6-0, 2-6, 6-4. A few 
minutes later Mrs. Wightman and 
Mrs. Marion Zinderstein Jessup 
lined up against Miss Blake and 
Miss Edith Sigourney in the 
doubles event finals. Again Mrs. 
Wightman, mother of five, added 
to her laurels. Score: 8-6, 1-6, 6-3. 
The gallery resounded as the hardy 
matron, paired with G. Peabody 
Gardner Jr., walked forth for a 
third joust—this time the finals of 
the mixed doubles. Mrs. Wight- 
man still displayed no sign of 
fatigue; gave Mr. Gardner excel- 
lent support; helped earn her third 
title of the day, defeating two 
promising youngsters, Miss Sarah 
ed and Malcolm Hill, 6-2, 5-7, 


Soda Pop 


Tyrus Raymond Cobb, ancient 
bellicose baseball player, crouched 
near the home plate at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., awaiting his turn at 
bat. Mr. Cobb is not, never has 
been one to do things quietly. So, 
while waiting, he gave advice to 
able Eddie Collins, ancient team- 
mate, then in the process of bat- 
ting; appraised the opposing pitch- 
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er’s ability in acid terms; dis. 
coursed on this and that subject 
in a manner familiar to American 
League players. 

Frank Wilson, National League 
umpire of fiery temperament, up. 
used to Cobb’s technique, was call. 
ing balls and strikes in the game— 
an exhibition contest between the 
Boston National and Philadelphia 
American teams. He showed signs 
of being irritated by the monologue 
behind him. 

“Knock it out of the»lot, Eddie!” 
Cobb may have sneered. “That guy 
in the box is wholly worthless when 
considered from a pitching stand- 
point!” 

Umpire Wilson halted the game; 
approached the offending athlete with 
firm tread and livid countenance; 
ordered him off the premises. Cobb 
made leisurely preparations to 
comply with the arbiter’s com- 
mand. He walked slowly to the 
players’ bench. He drew a glass of 
ice cold water; drank it with time 
out between sips for breathing and 
contemplation; carefully replaced 
the glass. He noted that one shoe 
lace seemed insecurely knotted. This 
situation was remedied. He noted 
that the other lace was not quite 
as it should be; leaned over; re-tied 
that one. After such exercise he 
felt uncontrollable thirst for soda 
pop. Purchasing a bottle from a 
passing vender, he sat down on the 
edge of the dugout; proceeded to 
swig politely, without haste. 

Umpire Wilson’s scant supply of 
patience was exhausted. Turning 
to the crowd, he screamed his de- 
cision to forfeit the game to Bos- 
ton because of Cobb’s _ behavior. 
Everyone seemed greatly embar- 
rassed, with the exception of Mr. 
Cobb. A quick conference was 
held in which it was agreed that 
paying spectators deserved consid- 
eration. Wherefore another game 
was played with the ancient centre- 
fielder completely, conspicuously, 
comfortingly (to Umpire Wilson, at 
least) absent. 

Manager Cornelius McGillicuddy, 
recent purchaser of Cobb’s services, 
wondered uneasily if his team 
would be fined the customary 
$1,000 for causing the forfeit of 
a game. Cobb grinned, _ having 
stirred up the first major fracas 
of the 1927 season, thus adding to 
his already numerous distinctions. 


Racquets 


Clarence C. Pell, U. S. amateur 
champion, with partner Hewitt 
Morgan (TIME, March 7), swept 
through to the finals in the ama- 
teur doubles championship at the 
Queen’s Club, London. Mr. Pell 
again gave evidence of being the 
finest individual player extant; the 
British finalists, Messrs. Kemp- 
welch and Cambridge centred their 
attack upon Mr. Morgan; the U. §. 
pair lost, 15-10, 15-8, 9-15, 10-16, 
15-12, 15-3, 
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Eight important. 
poznts for management. 


to consider 


Contained in a letter from Oscar Grothe, 
Vice-president of the White Sewing Machine Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


“PropuctIoN (after installation of the Bedaux 
System) was increased approximately 30% 
per man hour for the entire plant. There 
was a payroll saving of approximately 20% 
to the company, and an increase in earnings 
to the operator of about 10%. 


“We started operating our Sewing Ma- 
chine Plant along the beginning of 1919 
under the Bedaux Plan and have continued 
ever since. It gives us a very accurate 
measure of the accomplishments of each 
individual, each department and the plant 
as a whole; reducing all human endeavor to 
a common denominator. This plan creates 
an incentive to operators and also to super- 
vision, set-up men, truckers, etc., and brings 
about a good spirit of co-operation. 


“The same information for use in payrolls 
is used for the purpose of anticipating costs 
as well as determining costs. It makes avail- 
able information for planning and scheduling 
the work through the plant, gives the man- 
agement a definite picture at all times of the 
accomplishments throughout the institution, 
making it possible for the management to 
spend the major portion of their time in 
correcting faults and leaks instead of, as in 
most cases, spending their time in looking 
for them.” 

These are a few of the points of advantage 
of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement. Detailed information may be 
obtained from any of the offices listed below 
without obligation. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


ASHED 
eS sanngan, 


OF NEW YORK 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Douctas S. Kzocu, President 


OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A Bert Ramonn, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuar tes W. Encuisu, President 


ose 
CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lrp. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England 


Str Francis Rose Price, Bart., President 
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Lillibridge, Advertising 


[14] 


T HAs been our observation that 
only advertisements which 
efface themselves as advertise- 
ments and form windows through 
which people lock at the product 
or the proposition they present, 
havethe power to influence men’s 
minds strongly. Theirs is the 
beauty of efficiency, and theirs is 
the power to persuade. 


It is this conviction which leads 
us to shun “clever” copy. We 
want our advertisements to be for- 
gotten as advertisements. We 
want them to be remembered — 
and acted upon —as messages of 
interest and importance concern- 
ing the products or services they 
are intended to sell. 


Ray D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


New York, 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active 
mineral springs and the 
natural Nauheim brine 
baths offer all the advan- 
tages of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic 
loveliness in the heart of 
the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” this spring— 
and take off ten years! 


v v 


The Baths and other treatments are espe- 
cially suitable for heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrotherapeutic facilities, 
and modern aids to diagnosis. Write for 
illustrated booklets. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


EDUCATION 


Provinces 


The John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation announced 
by name the scholarly beneficiaries 
of its munificence, to the extent of 
$143,000, for the coming year. 
Newspapers gave the item the 
prominence due to anything con- 
nected with the name of Simon 
Guggenheim, onetime U. S. Sen- 
ator from Colorado (father of the 
memorialized John Simon Guggen- 
heim, deceased 1922). They ex- 
plained that the $3,500,000 founda- 
tion was to foster research work 
by young, productive U. S. scholars 
and artists; that some 600 such 
scholars applied for fellowships, 
this year 63 of them being re- 
warded. But the newspapers made 
no attempt to explain what the 
63 lucky ones would now hurry 
off to do with their money. 


Far, far away is the day when 
a Francis Bacon could take “all 
knowledge” for his “province” and 
not be speedily committed to a 
pr:vate hospital. What, for ex- 
ample, could even semi-encyclopae- 
dic newsgatherers make of “the 
purification of colloids by electro- 
dialysis,” the feat which Guggen- 
heim money will aid Dr. Richard 
Bradfield, soil professor at the 
University of Missouri to accom- 
plish? Dr. William Henry Eyster’s 
project, at the University of Maine, 
to study “the physiology of chloro- 
plastid pigments,” was equally in- 
scrutable. And why should Dr. 
Ralph Erskine Cleland of Goucher 
College be given money to pry into 
“the chromosome constitution and 
behavior of the evening primrose 
[Oenothera]”? What services would 
be rendered mankind by Dr. Fred- 
erick Charles Dietz of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, studying “Eng- 
lish government finance from 1558 
to 1640”; or Dr. Marion Elizabeth 
Blake, Converse College, scrutiniz- 
ing “the Republican and Augustan 
pavements of Italy”; or Dr. Philip 
Franklin of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology going to Ger- 
many and Switzerland to ponder 
“integral equations, orthogonal 
functions and their relation to 
almost periodic function”? 

Laymen despaired, but the re- 
searchers plodded ahead with tasks 
which very much resembled the 
work done nowadays by govern- 
ment surveyors. The continent is 
outlined; its lakes, rivers, mountain 
ranges, state and county boundaries 
are mapped. But here remains a 
pond, a creek, the slope and ex- 
tent of a watershed, the soil char- 
acter of an unsettled valley, whose 
position and_ specifications need 
determining. 

In the realm of knowledge, there 
is “the influence of public opinion 
upon the foreign policy of the 
Third [present] French Republic,” 
through an analysis of which Dr. 
Eber Malcolm Carroll of Duke 
University may help U. S. states- 
men make sense with puzzling 
Paris. 
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There are “low temperature ef- 
fects on plants,” of which Dr, 
Rodney Beecher Harvey of the 
University of Minnesota is a con- 
noisseur. He will go to England 
and Russia and demonstrate how 
a carload of green fruit can be 
ripened in transit with 40 cents’ 
worth of ethylene gas. 

Dr. Ford Keeler Brown’s (St. 
John’s College) proposal, to investi- 
gate “the ideas and life of Mrs, 
Hannah More, an unusual repre- 
sentative of conservative English 
thought from 1780 to 1830,” 
sounded precious, but from such 
biographies are spun the rich tex- 
ture of the past. 


Two Ain’ts 


The sins of the parents are visit- 
ed upon the children nowhere so 
noticeably as in the children’s vo- 
cabulary. Wherefore teachers of 
Public School No. 58, Manhattan, 
have devised a discipline, published 
last week, of fining each_ school 
child five cents for each “ain’t,” “he 
don’t,” double negative, etc. The 
punishment of the child is thus 
visited upon the parents. One small 
boy ran up a bill of 40c, obliging 
his mother to invent eight errands 
for him to run at a nickel per 
errand. 

The money is put in a school 
fund. Fines for talking in class, 
gum-chewing, untidiness swell the 
total but violated grammar is chief 
source of revenue. Like any sys- 
tem, there is a defect. Thrifty 
pupils come to regard bad gram- 
mar as a luxury. Said a_ seven- 
year-old economist: “Sure, I use 
bad grammar, but I wait till I’m 
out in the street, see?” Said a 
self-indulgent eight-year-old, dis- 
playing a dime: “Momma give me 
two ain’ts for my birthday.” 


7 . - 


Profound Problem 


Quite unexpectedly, President 
Ernest Martin Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College offered a solution of 
the intercollegiate football ‘“prob- 
lem.” Let only sophomores and 
juniors play on the varsity teams, 
he said; let each college have two 
varsity teams, so that each college 
could have “the big game” at home 
every year (idea first advanced by 
President Clarence Cook Little of 
the University of Michigan); let 
the coaches be undergraduates, pre- 
sumably seniors. President Hop- 
kins did not believe that Dartmouth 
was in a position to bring about 
these extensive reforms _ single- 
handed. He begged the Dartmouth 
Athletic Council, through which 
he addressed himself to the college 
world at large, to co-operate with 
other colleges at a conference. 
Himself, he was fond of football, 
thought it preserved the masculinity 
of college men. But, “I do not 
believe that the problem can be 
too greatly simplified.” 

Other colleges—Harvard, Wil- 
liams, Princeton, Rutgers, Yale, 
Notre Dame—were chary of com- 
ment, wanted to think it over. 
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| ARGER INCOME for you.... 


more PERMANENT safety for 


Are your investments satis- 
factory? Safe?.... productive? 
This advertisement points out 
some significant facts over- 
looked 9 times in 10, that show 
what can be achieved through 
the proper use of capital. 


Most people with money to 
invest either buy sound bonds 
and ‘“‘forget about them,” 
thinking they are safe (which 
they may be at the time of pur- 
chase, but do not by any means 
always continue to be). Or, they 
are tempted by the fascinating 
lure of ‘“‘something for noth- 
ing’’ and proceed to speculate. 
How successful they are in the 
latter instance is shown by the 
statement of an important bro- 
ker that such accounts usually 
“last about three years.” 
Think of it... . only three 
years to exhaust the average 
investor's entire capital! 


What results.... with guided 
investment control? 


In contrast to this, consider 
what you can accomplish if 
you steadily build up your 
principal at a rate of return 
that our experience has proved 
to be normal and easily pos- 
sible... . under guided invest- 
ment control. Money at 10% 
doubles in less than 8 years, at 
15% in less than 5 years, at 20% 
in less than 4 years! 


YOUR FUNDS 


There is a way to secure such 
satisfactory returns; through 
investment growth and action. 
Brookmire’s for years has stud 

ied and developed this all- 
absorbing subject in its service 
to thousands of clients. It has 
a fund of data, a background of 
knowledge, a group of out- 
standing economists . 

every facility necessary to as- 
sure investment success... . 
and all this is at your disposal. 


A Few Facts 

Last year (1926) some 70 stocks 
were recommended. At recent 
prices the net gain was 765 
points! Bond recommendations 
similarly were successful. Dur- 
ing the 9 years ending in 1925, 
a client kept a record showing 
an annual average return of 
26%. A letter just received 
from another says: 


‘We have just finished our past 
accounts and have discovered 
that on the $2,428.25 
we invested on the 
advice of your ser- 
vice on the 24th of 
April, 1926, we have 
up until February 
24th, 1927madea net 
increase of $833.02, 
a little less than 
334% gain in ten 
months. Had we 
kept in closer touch 
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Gentlemen: 


with you it would have been 
$300. more.”’ 


Opportunities are present 
now — today 


Now—if you have investment 
capital and ambition for the 
future, write to this organiza- 
tion today for facts about the 
Service that has made possible 
the individual records of 
achievement referred to above. 
Those people were not stu- 
dents of finance, nor able even 
to spare much time for their 
investment problems. Quick 
enough to graspthe tremendous 
advantage of authoritative, 
professional advice... . fre- 
quently received, brief, clearly 
written . . . . accurate, they 
investigated after reading just 
such an advertisement as this. 
.... There is a real opportun- 
ity awaiting you, too. The cou- 
pon is for your convenience. 
Send it—today. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me free—details of your investment 
program—information on investment growth and 
action—and a description of your organization. 





MUSIC 


Composer Into Cab 


No one has written a symphonic 
poem which sounds so admirably 
like a locomotive as famed Arthur 
Honegger, head of that ultra-mod- 
ern group of Parisian composers, 
But last week Composer 
struck by the 
thought that his “train symphony,” 
Pacific 231, only interprets a loco- 
motive from the standpoint of 
pedestrians or others not in the 
cab. “How,” asked Arthur Honeg- 
ger excitedly of himself, “how does 
a locomotive sound to the engi- 


Les Six. 
Honegger was 


neer? 


Next day, since he chanced to 
be in London, Composer Honegger 
arranged with indulgent Britons 
to pilot a locomotive for some 20 
miles. He returned from the ad- 
venture well nigh ecstatic, plunged 
at once into a symphonic composi- 
romantic 
music-lovers out of themselves and 


tion which will take 


into a robust locomotive cab. 


Departures 


Conductor 


IT’S GONE 
and IT’S OUT 


No more tapping the busy 
end of acigarette. Just drop 
it in the 


O- Ovor 

Ash Receiver 
whereit is instantly smoth- 
ered in the weighted 
base. No fumes—no muss 
—no trace. 


Prevents fires—saves rugs— 

and tempers. Keepsairclean 

and everybody happy in 

home, office or club. Five 

Attractive Duco Finishes: 

Manocany — Watnut — 

Morriep GreEN—SHADED 

Green—Suavep Reo, 

Insist On securing the 

genuine NO-ODOR 

with its many superior 

features. Jf you cannot 

conveniently getit at the 

store,tearout this ad and = 

mail with yourname and address, 

A NO-ODOR will go to you at once C.O. D. for 

only $9.00, shipping charges paid. Money refunded 

if not entirely satisfactory. Specify color. 
THE RISDON MFG. CO. 
Dept. T-1 Waterbury Branch 
WATERBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 


RNG a ET 
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Rudolph Ganz _ re- 
signed last week from the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. For 


six years he had held his post, 
apparently with steadily mounting 
prestige. It is true that experts 
found him technically deficient in 
the details of baton wielding. Yet 
there was no disputing his inter- 
pretive ability, especially in rendi- 
tion of the moderns. In_ re- 
hearsal, he is known to have been 
exquisitely concerned with the most 
minute details of instrumental em- 
phasis, phrasing, balance. His 
musicians were devoted. His audi- 
ence was receptive. Yet he quit 
because the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra could not raise the $60,- 
000 necessary to its continuance 
next year. With the season’s end, 
he is at large. 


Last week the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra played without 
a leader. On the empty conductor’s 
stand an open score, a slim baton 
lay idle; before it musicians bent 
to their instruments, swept through 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
through the inspiring Andante Can- 
tabile of Tschaikowsky with a feel- 
ing they had seldom known before. 
Below them in a_ flower-banked 
casket, their director lay dead. He, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, had died 
of apoplexy, seated at the wheel 
of his automobile. Through eight 
seasons he had guided their des- 
tinies with a firm hand. 


Masters 


For years a gaunt Englishman 
has lain paralyzed in the village of 
Grez-sur-Loing, France, unable to 
go among men and hear them 
praise his music as “greatest in 
England since Purcell [17th Cen- 
tury]” and even “ranking with the 
greatest of all time.” He is Fred- 
erick Delius, onetime Florida 
orange-planter, onetime music teach- 
er in Danville, Va. He wrote “Sea 
Drift” to Walt Whitman’s words. 
He wrote “Mass of Life” and “Ap- 
palachia.” Later he set Poet James 
Elroy Flecker’s Hassan to music 
and the splendors of “The Golden 
Road to Samarkand”’ filled the Hay- 
market Theatre for months on end. 
Sometimes he hears great orches- 
tras playing his music—over the 
radio. Mostly he lies lonely, strick- 
en, and what is worse, neglected. 

In England, importunate Sir 
Thomas Beecham, patron and pal- 
adin of liberal music, has been be- 
seeching the Government to bestow 
upon Composer Delius the Order of 
Merit, highest civilian honor (al- 
ready possessed by Composer Sir 
Edward Elgar). “Before it is too 
late,” pleads Sir Thomas. But the 
Government has other things to 
think about. 

Frederick Delius is 64. Despite 
his paralysis he has gone on com- 
posing, dictating note by note to 
his wife. Last week he was re- 
ported to have given up even that. 
He was now, said despatches, to- 
tally blind. 

Simultaneous with this news, cele- 
brations reached their climax for 
the centenary of the death of a 
music master whose affliction was 
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even greater, for a musician, than 
blindness. Ludwig van Beethoven 
was bodily sound but became stone 
deaf. As his hearing dwindled, 
his conducting, which he would not 
give up, became more and more 
ludicrous. He would bend over his 
keys to hear what he played until 
his orchestra quite lost sight of 
him. At the crescendoes he could 
and would straighten up, crouch 
up, stand up, finally leap up off the 
floor itself in passionate release. 


Intercollegiate 


Carnegie Hall rang last week, 
as it does annually, with college 
songs as they are never sung at 
college. One after another the 
glee clubs of a dozen universities 
filed out on the stage, dropped 
their chins, eyed their leader and 
gave vent, first to a song of their 
own choice, then to the required 
piece—“The Lotus Flower,” it was 
this year, by Robert Schumann— 
and last to what newsgatherers 
love to call an “alma _ mater.” 
Music Critic Olin Downes of the 
New York Times, introduced by 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, presided 
over a board of judges which 
marked the young’ gentlemen’s 
tone, diction, pitch, ensemble, in- 
terpretation. Conferring  after- 
wards, the judges declared that 
the title had been retained by the 
melodious 1926 champions from 
Wesleyan University, whose vol- 
untary contribution was “The Long 
Day Closes,” by Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan. Young gentlemen from 
the University of Missouri, cham- 
pions at home, were not downcast 
when voted second best. They 
took a train to Washington where 
they were shown the sights, re 
ceived at the War Department and 
White House, treated to lunch, tea, 
dancing, dinner. Besides Yale, 
which sang third, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, Fordham, New 
York University, Middlebury, Penn 
State, Furman, Ohio Wesleyan and 
the University of California, also 
sang. 


i a « 


Pioneer 


One way to judge the true value 
of art is to have a group of lay- 
men vote on it, which is the system 
selected by E. W. Marland, Presi- 
dent of the Marland Oil Co., in 
determining the best “Pioneer 
Woman in America,” as conceived 
by twelve competing sculptors, ex- 
hibited for the past fortnight at 
the Reinhardt Galleries in Man- 
hattan. 


His plan includes asking all 
those who view the statues to cast 
a ballot for the one thought. to 
be the best. The twelve frontiers- 
women will now tour the U. &., 
votes being taken everywhere on 
their value as art. The final win- 
ner will be reproduced on an 
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heroic size scale and erected on 
the Cherokee Strip near Ponca 
City in Oklahoma at a cost of 
$350,000. 

The list of competitors for the 
distinction of having made the 
best of the women furnishes many 
famed names from the ranks of 
U. S. sculptors. There are, for 
instance, Jo Davidson, Maurice 
Sterne, H. A. MacNeil, Alexander 
Sterling Calder, and many an- 
other. 

Mr. Davidson’s statue shows the 
influence of “The Covered Wagon” 
motif and hence will no doubt be 
popular in the balloting. His tall 
spare woman leans forward as she 
scrutinizes the prairie horizon for 
her Dan’l, who is probably delayed 
during a storm at Faro Pete’s 
Saloon. The character might well 
be stolen from Fannie Hurst. She 
is not so vivid as his famed “Call 
To Arms” figure which everyone 
remembers as the woman with her 
feet planted flat, her arms up- 
raised, mouth wide in battle call 
to France. Mr. Davidson, born and 
reared in Paris, has breathed prim 
New England into his model. 


Mr. Hermon Atkins MacNeil, who 
was born in Massachusetts, has 
molded his frontierswoman with all 
the solidity and heavy figure of a 
musctWar St. Gauden’s French peas- 
ant. She strides forward with 
breasts uptilted, an ax in her hand, 
a babe on her hip. It is apparent 
that she is about to hew something. 
She won place in the balloting in 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Maurice Sterne, came from 
Russia to the New York East Side 
where he absorbed his early art 
training as a bar boy on the Bow- 
ery. He is obsessed with the 
tragedy of the loss of the art of 
the ancients. It is not therefore 
odd that his depiction of the 
frontierswoman should resemble a 
Byzantine cowgirl, shotgun in hand, 
fearlessly facing whatever the gods 
may send. Her figure, stately as 
a cigar store Indian, might almost 
be expected to be worm-eaten, so 
true is it to the technique of the 
early Renaissance. 


Mr. Alexander Stirling Calder, 
Philadelphia born, has created his 
model pink with Dutch health. Her 
full face and bosom are redolent of 
Holland tulips. In her arm she 
holds a fat baby and in her other 
she grips a rifle. She is robust but 
beautiful. 


Mr. Bryant Baker, the winner 
in the initial balloting in Man- 
hattan, has chosen for a model for 
his typical pioneer woman a Man- 
hattan actress. He is an English- 
man; has been in the U. S. twelve 
years; has received a commission 
to model a head of President Wil- 
son to stand in the League of Na- 
tions Building at Geneva. He com- 
pleted his bronze within a month 
from the time he learned of the 
contest. His depiction shows a 
beautiful and shapely young woman 
striding into the American dawn, 
4 Bible in hand, a wideawake boy 
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Are you sharing the music of our day? It is a fine 
thing to know French and German—but the finest 
of all the languages to understand is the language 
of the soul—MUSIC. You do not have to be a student 
who has “‘studied in Vienna” to enjoy the good music 
that is offered on every hand. You need only know 
something about it. It is a great satisfaction and 
distinction to be able to recognize real music—listen 
to it—talk it. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge 


MARVELOUS book has _ been 

created by the noted authority, 
Axchur Elson. It is remarkable for its 
scope and simplicity. It reveals in the 
most fascinating way the whole theory 
and use of music. After you have read 
THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, you will know this glorious 
language. This book offers a priceless 
opportunity for all who love or want 
to Jove music. It will give you the en- 
chantment of a new world of the 
senses. 


A Few of the Special Features of 
This Remarkable Volume 


The vivid story of the evolution of music 
from primitive sounds to modern symphony. 


The biographies of all the great composers, 
including the-stirring, tragic life of Schubert. 
Explanation of all the musical forms, so as 
to make them easy to identify, with com- 
parisons between songs and dances, rondos 
and sonatas, piano and orchestra. 


A description of the meaning and use of 
each musical instrument, telling the tender 
emotions and -elations of string, wind, and 
percussion. 


Special chapters about famous pianists and 
singers, orchestration, conducting, acoustics, 
and how to read music. 


A dictionary of all musical terms. 


Many of the stories and plots that are the 
inspiration of the most moving musical 
themes; including, the great Troubadour 
— ae that underlie so many me 
aliads. 


600 Pages! , «i 
72 Illustration! 7 
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Please send for my _ inspection 
THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOW- 


—— ee ing ey oral or. [LEDGE by Arthur Elson. | I will return it 
y : pec’ ¥: , i r within a week or else sen " rst pay- 
book like it in existence. You will dis- i = and $2.00 a month for two months. 
cover the secrets of the language of (Special Cash Price $5.00 with order, return- 
music. They are all yours to en- i able under the inspection plan.) 

joy. If you are not altogether 

charmed and delighted, you ait “ Name 

m2y return the book 
within a week and owe 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week's 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 

Max D. Steuer, New York trial 
lawyer: “Last week newsgatherers 
asked me what remedy I had for 
what I called the ‘failure of justice 
in this city... To them I replied 
that I would let the Appellate divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court appoint 
able lawyers to act as judges for 
30 to 60 days. This would speed 
up the courts, remove many thou- 
sand undecided cases from over- 
crowded dockets.” 








William Lyon Phelps, Professor 
of Literature at Yale University: 
“Sinclair Lewis was once a student 
of mine, but I care little for his 
latest opus. Last week I said of it: 
‘There never was a minister like 
Elmer Gantry. My grand- 
father and father were Baptist min- 
isters. All my living brothers are 
Baptist ministers and there has 
been a constant stream of Bap- 
tist ministers walking through my 
house for years.... I have never 
known one like Elmer Gantry. 
It [the book] was obviously writ- 
ten by Sinclair Lewis when he was 
in a rage. The author was liter- 
ally foaming at the mouth.’ ” 


Senator Frank L. Greene of Ver- 
mont: “As I was walking with 
my wife on Pennsylvania Ave., 





Washington, on Feb. 15, 1924, a 
Prohibition agent shot me in the 
forehead. He was aiming at a 
fleeing bootlegger. For weeks I 
lay in bed, half-dead, half-alive. 
Finally I recovered, except for a 
partial paralysis which makes me 
limp. At the time of my accident, 
on motion of the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Congress voted 
me $7,500 for medical expenses. 
Last week it became known that 
I had returned the $7,500 to the 
Government. Said I: ‘It would be 
improper for taxpayers to bear the 
expense of my personal misfor- 
tune.’ ” 

Dr. Serge Voronoff, gland special- 
ist: “Last week I prophesied in 
Paris ‘Monkeys will talk and men 
will live to be 125 years old.’ 
went on to relate that I have 
grafted glands on 1,000 human 


beings. I have grafted glands on 
sheep so successfully that their 
wool yield has been largely in- 


creased, 16 pounds added to their 
weight and their lives prolonged 
six years. Now I have a monkey 
farm at Mentone on the French 
Riviera where I am raising mon- 
keys to supply the tremendous 
number of monkey-glands that the 
world will soon demand. I -use 
three types of glands: the thyroid, 
to stimulate the brain; the supra- 
renal, to stimulate the heart; and 
the testicular, to animate the en- 
tire physical structure.” 

Charles Michael Schwab, Bethle- 
hem Steel: “On my return to Man- 








EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 





_——— 


S its latest contribution to supreme motoring 
comfort and economy Fisk has brought out 
the Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon tire—full oversize, 
of extra heavy construction throughout and made 
of Fisk “Fillerless”’ Cord. 
For more than a quarter of a century Fisk has 
been building for permanence—quality—efficiency 
—proved results. 
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hattan last week with Dr. Samuel 
Alburtus Brown, Dean of New York 
University Medical School, who has 
accompanied me on my European 
vacations the past 25 years, I re. 
marked: ‘I have to take things 
slower now than I did a few years 
ago. I don’t smoke and I take 
one drink a day under doctors’ or. 
ders,’ ” 


Col. Henry H. Rogers, Manhattan 
sportsman-oilman, father of famed 
Millicent Rogers, Countess Salm 
von Hoogstraten: “Word came in 
from Long Island that a. ship. 
builder at Greenport is building me 
an all-electric yacht, 62 ft. long 
with a 14-ft. beam, which I will 
christen Fan Keva. She will have 
three 175-h.p. electric motors, elec- 
tric piano, electric winches, galley, 
siren.” 


Enoch Arnold Bennett, novelist: 
“Last week I published some para- 
graphs in the London Evening 
Standard. ‘I am willing,’ I wrote, 
‘to concede arguments to the effect 
that Einstein is endowed with a 
more prodigious intellect than any 
in the history of the race, that 
Shakespeare stands alone and that 
Abraham Lincoln stands alone, but 
I implacably affirm that a greater 
novel than The Brothers Karama 
zov by Dostoievsky has yet to be 
written.’ I then rounded out the 
dozen greatest-in-my-opinion novels 
of all time. They included, in or- 
der, three more by Dostoievsky, 
three by Tolstoy, four by Tur- 
geniev, one by Gogol—all Russians, 
‘Would you dare,’ I asked, ‘oust 
any of them in favor of Dickens?’” 


Otto Hermann Kahn, Manhattan 
financier-art-patron: “Word came 
from London that I had chartered 


the Duke of Westminster’s yacht, | 


Flying Cloud, a sailing ship with 


auxiliary engines, for a cruise from | 


in April, to Athens, the 
islands and Venice, with 
guests: Novelists (Enoch) Arnold 
Bennett and David Gray, Editor 
Frank Crowninshield of Vanity 
Fair and Artist Paul Dougherty.” 


Sicily 
Greek 


E. M. Statler, hotel operator: 
“My son Milton likes jazz and he 
can play the traps. Last week he 
proposed to me that I let his friend, 
young Roger Wolff Kahn, furnish 
dance music for all my hotels for 
about $1,000,000 a year. I said that 
I approved his idea, but I told him 
that I would have to talk it over 
first with Roger’s father, Otto Her- 
mann Kahn.” 


Senator William Henry King of 
Utah: “My son Paul is an it 
trepid flyer. Last week as he 
piloted his plane, a Department of 
Commerce type, over Bolling Field 
on his way to Dayton, Ohio, he de 
cided to land. The right wing 
caught in the grass and spun the 
plane around; out of the wreckage 
they dug my son Paul, unhurt.” 
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Zane Grey, author: “My son is 
only 16 but he is as fine a fisher- 
man as I. Last week as we cruised 
the South Sea Islands in my yacht 
Fisherman, he hooked a 640-pound 
thresher shark.* After a 17-hour 
battle the fish was landed; it is 
said to be the largest of its kind 
ever caught.” 


President Carl Raymond Gray of 
the Union Pacific R. R.: “Officials 
of my company expressed no sur- 
prise upon hearing that Mrs. W. D. 
Cornish of Manhattan, 80-year-old 
widow of one of our vice presidents 
and since his death an indefatigable 
traveler, had arrived safely at Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, after a 
4000-mile motor trip from the 
Mediterranean shore of the conti- 
nent, through the interior, accom- 
panied by no white escort save her 
cousin, a Miss Hooper. Despatches 
related how, camping one night 
near a native road gang, Mrs. Cor- 
nish heard a man-eating lion roar, 
then die of bullets; how, lost in 
wildest Ukamba, her reserve ma- 
chine broke down, obliging her to 
sit up amidst zebras, gazelles, hy- 
enas until midnight, when rescuers 
came. Mrs. Cornish traveled un- 
armed.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt: “People discovered last 
week that the Government awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal 
to me ‘after consistent gallantry, 
conspicuous energy and marked effi- 
ciency’ during the World War. I 
have known about the award tor 
five years, but I asked the War 
Department not to confer the medal 
upon me while I was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy.” 


President Haley Fiske of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: 
“I said: ‘Simply great!’ to describe 
my sensations upon finding my 
Manhattan home and office filled 
with flowers and presents for my 
ith birthday, last week. Five 
minutes after I reached my desk 
(at 9:45 as usual), my secretary 
produced many a telegram. My 
treading of them was _ interrupted 
by the arrival of more flowers, 
which I sniffed appreciatively. Soon 
adelegation of our office managers 
trooped in, bringing me a pigskin 
suitcase. I thanked them and tried 
to resume my morning’s work, 
when in came Otto, company chef, 
in spotless white. He wished me 
fortune. Other employes streamed 
in during the morning. Finally, 
just before I went home to cele- 
brate with my wife, six children 
and seven grandchildren, who 
awaited me on Park Avenue, there 
tame a message from my father, 
William H. Fiske, who has lived— 
most appropriately, some _ think, 
for the father of a life insurance 
man—to the age of 107.” 


_—— 


"The thresher shark gets his name from 
his great tail with which he threshes the 
water to round up the fish on which he 
lives, Also called fox shark. 
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Wows 


A curious company of men shuf- 
fled and smartcracked their way 
in to a dinner one evening last 
week at the Astor Hotel, Manhat- 
tan. There were enough of them 
to have raised the census at least 
a decimal point, and their aggre- 
gate income would have given 
Secretary of the “™zeasury Mellor. 
considerable satisfaction. Yet loiter- 
ing lobbyites who glanced up at 
them as they entered the hotel, 
and the nimble-witted telephone 
girl who placed their after-dinner 








calls, recognized scarcely a face. 
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James J. Walker, the mayor, they 
recognized. But he was only a 
guest. And deep-jowled Irvin S. 
Cobb, fat-jowled Senator Borah, 
curly-wolf Judge Landis, smartly 
tailored Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, well-oiled little Roger Wolff 
Kahn (jazzy son of opera-patron 
Otto H. Kahn)—were only guests. 
The company itself was as anony- 
mous as a banquet of the Boot 
and Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
The company wore dinner coats 
(black ties). Had each man made, 
upon the white space below his 
chin, that series of penstrokes by 
which he subsists, the dumbest bell- 
hop would have caught the even- 
ing’s drift. Under the florid, jovial 
chin of an overgrown urchin chew- 
ing a cigar, for example, might 








exactly to fit individual needs, 
requires more experience 





than the average investor can himself apply 


But it is always available to him in any mea- 
sure that he needs, if he becomes the client of 
a responsible bond house, gives it his com- 
plete confidence, and depends upon its infor- 
mation and advice. That is the surest way to 
build up and safeguard your surplus. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. deals only in bonds— 
strictly those of conservative types. It aims to 
sell a customer bonds which exactly suit his re- 
quirements and fit in with his other holdings as 
to maturity, marketability and type. It is more 
concerned with helping the investor build an 


investment structure adapted to his circumstan- 
ces, than with merely selling him some bonds, 


Our list of current offerings is the best evidence of our abili ty to 


meet your investment needs. You may find suggestions in it which 


you will want to act upon, Write, phone or call for List TM-37 | 
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have been sketched a domestic 
scene so provocatively platitudinous 
that no lettering would have been 
necessary to interpret it as “Ain’t 
it a grand and glorious feeling?” 
or “When a feller needs a friend.” 

Under a sharp, shrewd, cocky 
jaw, a lanky loon in a striped suit 
might have been bashing a smaller, 
silk-hatted maniac into cross-eyed 
insensibility. 

A face full of Jewish flesh and 
ingenuity would have beamed forth 
over a nightmarish mechanical de- 
sign—the canary cries, watering 
the sensitive plant, which blushes, 
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eAcross the*fenceless . 
meadows of the sea” the 
graceful Matoto will 
-draw a foaming white 
trail that brings Hawaii 
thirty-six hours nearer. 
Only four and one-half 
‘days now from San Fran- 
Cisco to the loveliest spot on earth! 

"This marvelous record will be es- 
tablished by the great Matoto— 
the largest high-powered and swift- 
est steamship ever built in the United 
States. In length, 582 feet; width, 
83 feet, which permits spacious pub- 
lic rooms and wide promenade decks, 
A giant yacht with accommodations 
for only first-class passengers —650 
of them! Every refinement possible 
adds to the comfort and luxury of 
travel, The table is laden with deli- 
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Matson Navigation Co., Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. 








warming the matchhead, which ig- 
nites, inspiring the cat to commit 
suicide. In this case a high-grade 
bell-boy might have been able to 
name the handsome patron: Car- 
toonist Rube Goldberg. The desk 
clerk could probably have named 


Mr. Goldberg’s companions: Car- 
toonists Clare Briggs and Bud 
Fisher. ... The first formal and 


annual dinner of the Cartoonists of 
America was a large event in a 
circle where events are not numer- 
ous. 

The paradox holds true in all 
but a few cases that a cartoonist’s 
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cious fresh produce of 
tropic climes and sunny 
California. 

The Matoto, making 
her maiden voyage in 
June, is but one of a fa- 
mous fleet of nine ships 
whose history and serv- 
ice are closely identified with Ha- 
waii and the South Seas. Maui, 
Matsonia,Manoa,W ilhelmina,Lur- 
line, Sierra, Sonoma and Ventura. 
They have taken thousands out up- 
on the path of dreams come true. 

Seven sailings every month from 
San Francisco—the shortest route. 
Regular sailings from Seattle. Won- 
derful all-expense tours, $270, up. 

Send the coupon .to our nearest. 
office, or ask any tourist agency for 
complete particulars. 
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creatures become more famous than 
himself. What voter would be 


moved by hearing that one Sidney 
Smith had said thus and so about 
an election? Yet a recent elec. 
tion was visibly affected, in Texas 
and other states, when machine- 
bucking olitical youngsters 
stumped the hamlets in behalf of 
Andy Gump for U. S. Senator, 

What newspaper reader aged 5 
to 75 can name the creator of Flip, 
Dr. Pill, Little Nemo and “Dreams 
of a Rarebit Fiend” (Windsor Mc- 
Cay)? Impostors who can imitate 
Mutt and Jeff, or Father, on res- 
taurant table cloths, can and do 
afford Cartoonists Bud Fisher and 
George McManus great pain for 
the free meals they thus pilfer, the 
checks they thus get cashed. It is 
no longer only the artist that is 
put under contract but his pen- 
children, who are copyrighted by 
the middleman, The Katzenjammer 
Kids sprang from a fertile organ- 
ism called Rudolph Dirks, and have 
been signed by three foster-fathers 
since. The Republican elephant, 
Democratic donkey and Tammany 
tiger were originated—how lately 
and by whom? Answer: Th. Nast, 
60 years ago. 

The Cartoonists of America last 
month adopted Ben Franklin as 
their patron saint for his figure of 
a snake cut in 18 pieces, with the 
legend “Join or Die,” published in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1754. 
But Thomas Nast really sired U. S. 
cartooning. The New York World 
used to furnish him with 30-pound 
slabs of boxwood, upon which he 
would draw, and a carver would 
carve, pictures so acid that the 
Tweed Ring boss cried out: “I 
don’t care what they say about 
me but I’d give anything to buy 
off that picture maker.” President 
Roosevelt, diplomatic, made Th. 
Nast consul general of Ecuador. 

Joseph Keppler of Puck was the 
second king of caricature, but nei- 
ther he nor Nast achieved the cele- 
brity of a young man from Massa- 
chusetts who started operating in 
Manhattan in the late ’80s.  Poli- 
tics had been the cartoonists’ field 
until then. He took Society for his 
province. He fixed his style on the 
thin fence that divides satire and 
sentiment. He drew the young 
ladies of his day, with their bustled 
foreheads and_ posteriors, their 
hourglass shapes and _peekaboo 
waists, their swushing skirts and 
archly proper poses, so that young 
men breathed “By Gad!” and the 
young ladies themselves could 
scarcely believe their beauty, nor 
ever guess their simpering. It was 
a day when ladies played the piano 
with a grave swoop instead of a 
gay jiggle, when they made their 
suitors’ intentions clear to the 
neighbors instead of leaving that 
till later. Beneath bushels of 
clothes and a thicket of inhibitions 
lurked desires that could not be 
contemplated without euphemistic 
metaphor. Charles Dana Gibson 
was exquisitely euphemistic, trans- 
lating masculinity into shoulder 
padding and chiseled chins on the 
Gibson man; femaleness into coy 
tendrils of hair and a suspicion of 
ankle in the Gibson girl, Because 
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he needed no “labels,” because he 
held up a mirror only slightly iron- 
ic, he was called an “illustrator,” 
not a cartoonist, though no Nastian 
pillory carried more force than his 
series for Life showing Mr. Pipp 
and his marriageable daughters 
abroad. 

His subjects “stood without hitch- 
ing” quite as docilely as the polit- 
ical satirists’ figures. Every belle 
that was worth her smelling salts 
yearned to pose for him and in 
1895 he married one of them, Irene 
of the gorgeous Langhorne family 
in Virginia. Collier’s, McClure’s, 
Life, Leslie’s—all the magazines 
clamored for his work. He grew 


“JIM” 
. .- hangs in the firehouse 


rich, socially prominent, and ac- 
cepted seriousiy the vogue he had 
created with polite mockery. Nobly 
Roman as to countenance, with a 
tall son whose patrician air has 
won.the hearts of debutantes, col- 
lege men and collar-makers, he flour- 
ishes today as publisher of the 
magazine for which he first drew 
(Life). Master of hounds, rider 
in airplanes, host to visiting states- 
men, he has developed latterly into 
the leonine patriarch of his profes- 
sion. The Gibson charmers are be- 
hind him, and if he began the de- 
luge of magazine cover sentiment 
that followed him—Howard Chand- 
ler Christy, Harrison Fisher, Neysa 
McMein—he has waded out of it 
now to champion the flapper, whom 
he calls “a conqueror.” 

The Cartoonists of America made 
Illustrator Gibson one of their 
guests of honor last week. Two 
others were 70-year-old Frederick 
Burr Opper, whose masterpiece was 
Happy Hooligan; and William Al- 
len Rogers, “dean of political car- 
toonists.” 

Concerning others whose works 
have attained what is called the 
“Wow” (triumphant) class: 
€ The Nestor of funnymen, old- 
er than sly Art Young or odd Tom 
Powers, is Eugene (“Zim”) Zim- 
Merman, active at 65 as president 
of the American Association of 
Cartoonists and Caricaturists. Born 
Swiss, he early removed to Horse- 
heads, N. Y., where now the store, 
hotel, firehouse and railway station 
are as thickly hung with his 
sketches as Florence is with busts 


of Dante. 

@ Harry Conway (“Bud”) Fish- 
er started A. Mutt in the San 
Francisco Chronicle as a race track 
tipster, in 1907. Little Jeff was 
the inmate of an asylum Mutt visit- 
ed to make wild bets in peace. 
Swift, efficient bundle of nerves, 
Mr. Fisher ran with Walter Ecker- 
sall on a championship team at the 
Penn Relays 25 years ago. His 
income, somewhere near $200,000, 
affords him art and idea assistants. 
@ Sidney Smith, Gump progeni- 
tor, is a speed fan (automobiles). 
@ Jay Norwood (“Ding”) Darling 
was ejected from Beloit College 
(Beloit, Wis.) for a disrespectful 
sketch of a professor. He settled 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and has not 
budged thence for years. His most 
famed cartoon: “The Long, Long 
Trail” (reprinted universally on the 
anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
death). 

@ Fontaine Fox is a “he,” despite 
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rumor, living at Port Washington, 
L. I., where are originals of the 
Toonerville Trolley, Powerful Kat- 
rinka, et al. 

@ Clare Briggs uses a No. 170 
pen, scorns to end his strips with 
“plop” or “bam,” loves circuses, 
attended the University of Nebras- 
ka. “The Days of Real Sport” 
ov his own never-finished child- 
ood. 


“Smart Money” 


“An industrialist, Henry Ford 
has made one of the greatest con- 
tributions ever made by any man. 
That is mass_ production. It 
amounts to first rate genius. But 
just as I am color blind, Henry 
Ford has blind spots in his 
intellect. In my opinion he is 
mentally unsound on certain ques- 
tions of race and religion. He has” 
a streak of bigotry on that side of 
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his mind that is totally foreign to 
his industrial ability.” 

These words, spoken in a suite at 
the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
by an industrious Jew, Lawyer 
Aaron Sapiro, marked the end of 
the first week of a libel suit. Mr. 
Sapiro wants to vindicate his race 
and, incidentally, to obtain $1,000,- 
000 in damages from Mr. Ford for 
certain articles published in the 
Dearborn Independent in 1924-25, 
which pictured a national menace in 
Mr. Sapiro’s farm organization 
activities (TIME, March 21). 

Mr. Ford’s opening reply, obvi- 
ously written by his Voltaire- 
tongued chief counsel, Senator 
James A. Reed of Missouri, said 
that Mr. Sapiro was “a grafter, 
faker, fraud and cheat”; that his 
unprofessional acts and conduct 
have “rendered him obnoxious to 












































































the nostrils of American farmers.” 





**How to Play 
Duplicate Bridge’’ 
By Sidney S. Lenz 


World’s Champion Bridge 
Player 


€¢7\ veuicate” is the only form of Bridge 

which permits the players to match 
their skill, instead of luck. It is recognized 
by authorities as the best way to an eat 
one’s bidding and play. Duplicate is played 
at all the famous Bridge Clubs the world 
over, and is the method used in all champion- 
ship tournaments. It can be played by four 
or more players, and is the most enjoyable 
game for bridge parties. 


Rules and Suggestions 


Sidney $. Lenz, world’s champion bridge player, who has 
been called “‘the most remarkable card player the world 
has ever known,” has written a simple, clear and concise 
explanation of the rules of Duplicate Bridge, together with 
many helpful suggestions for playing one-table, two-table 
and up to cight-table “‘Duplicate."’ A cory of this in- 
teresting and instructive booklet will be sent on request. 


FREE — Just to Advertise 


Duplicate Bridge, though the fairest test of ability, and 
the most fascinating form of play, has been confined to the 
large clubs and wealthy homes, because of the expense of 
the Boards used for holding the cards. Now comes Du- 

litest Bridge Boards at a fraction of the usual cost. Every 
Fridge group can now afford to play Duplicate. With Mr. 
Lenz’s book on Duplicate Bridge we will send you full 
information about Duplitest Boards. Mail the coupon now. 
Please enclose 10c to pay for postage and wrapping. 


LOWELL KELLY Co. 
141 East 25th Street New York 


Lowell Kelly Company (23) 
141 East 25th Street, New York 

Please send me Sidney Lenz's booklet **How to Play Du- 
plicate Bridge.” I enclose 10c to pay for postage and 
wrapping. Also send me complete information about 
Duplitest Bridge Boards. 


Name. «0 cc cccccccccccccccccc cece secs cccocecccccccccs 
Address, 2 occ cccccccccccccvcecccscccccccccccecscceces 
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Senator Reed, having secured 


several favorable rulings from 
Judge Fred Raymond barring the 
racial issue from the suit, launched 
the defense with his most inflam- 
matory and satiric senatorial style. 
Said he: “I think His Honor will 
tell you that the Hebrew race is 
not here bringing this suit, and 
that Mr. Sapiro has no right to 
come here and recover damages for 
the Hebrew race, and put the 
mouey in his own pocket as dam- 
age done to himself. This is not 
the ease of former Gov. Lowden, or 
Mr. Lasker, or Mr. Baruch, or Mr. 
Lazinsky, or anybody else. This is 
the case, I repeat, of Aaron Sapiro 
or Sapyro—I don’t know just which 
wav to pronounce it.” 

“Sapeero,” snapped Attorney Wil- 
liam H. Gallagher, a Roman Catho- 
lic, sitting beside his Jewish client. 

“Sapiro,” continued Senator 
Reed, “wants a lot by way of 
‘smart’? money for punitive dam- 
ages. ...I1 think that the evidence 
in this case will show you, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury, that 
Henry Ford never saw those arti- 
cles; that he has never read them 
to this blessed day. ... 

“Now any paper has the right to 
print of and concerning another 
the truth, whatever it may be. The 
law puts no bridle in the mouth of 
the truth. And so we claim here 
and shall try to show you that what 
has been printed of Mr. Sapiro in 
all of its real essence was the 
truth. . . . It is no libel to say 
truthfully of a man who is a Jew 
that he is a Jew.... 

“He [Sapiro] conceived this 
scheme of telling the farmers that 
if they organized according to his 
plan they would be able to control 
the market for their produce and 
thus fix the price. He told them 
that they would all grow rich and 
prosperous. They could educate 
their children in colleges, they could 
drive in fine cars—not Fords—but 
fine ones. . . . Then his mind pro- 
jected itself across the ocean and 
he actually proposed to organize 
and control at least the wheat 
product of the entire world. Then 
he expected to have one Aaron 
Sapiro employed as attorney by all 
of these concerns. The evidence 
will show you that it was such a 
dream of wealth and empire as I 
have described. . His scheme 
was purely a scheme for the benefit 
of Sapiro. That was the motive 
back of his grand idea... . 

“He went to the farmers if not 
as the Moses who was to lead them 
out of the wilderness and into the 
Promised Land of Prosperity, then 
at least he went to them as the 
Aaron the Talker.” 

Then Senator Reed proceeded to tell 
that Mr. Sapiro had collected some 
$1,000,000 in lawyers’ fees from 
farmers,* that many of his or- 
ganizations had lost money, that 
he had threatened to grow grass in 
the streets of Wilson, N. C., when 
the local tobacco growers refused 


*Mr. Sapiro later admitted that he and 
all his associates had received approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in fees from 1915 to 
the present. Senator Reed, it is said, will 
receive $100,000 for his few weeks’ (or 
months’?) defense of Mr. Ford. 
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to come under his wing. “We shal] 
show you,” said Senator Reed, 
“that instead of grass growing in 
the streets of Wilson, within two 
years Wilson was the greatest to- 
bacco market in the world. ... 
“Finally, we will show you that 
these articles were printed in good 
faith for the purpose of protecting 
the farmers: and growers of the 
United States against these schemes 
of the plaintiff, Sapiro. And hay- 


ing shown all of this, we will ask . 


you to find that Aaron Sapiro was 
an exploiter of the American farm- 
er. 

Lenient Mr. Ford. Later, At- 
torney Gallagher briefly examined 
William J. Cameron, editor of the 
Dearborn Independent. “Did you 
ever have any discussions with Mr. 
Ford regarding the policies of the 
Dearborn Independent?” asked Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Replied Editor Cameron, “Mr, 
Ford used to drop in occasionally 
and chat quite frequently.” 

“Did you and Mr. Ford ever have 
disagreement?” 

“Mr. Ford, for instance,” said the 
editor in assent, “is strongly set 
against war. The Dearborn In- 
dependent stands for adequate pre- 
paredness. I think Mr. Ford looks 
with lenient eyes on the Russian 
people’s new experiment, and the 
paper is anti-Bolshevik.” 

“You mean,” said Mr. Gallagher, 
“that he is pro-Soviet and that you 
are anti-Soviet?” 

“Oh, no,” said the editor, “I 
didn’t say that he was pro-Soviet. 
He is just lenient.” 

Mr. Ford, reported to be enjoy- 
ing New England tranquillity at his 
Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Mass, 
was expected to testify. 

The Jury, half men, half women, 
seemed more attentive than the 
usual run of juries. They are ell 
Michiganders, all know that Mr. 
Ford makes automobiles—but none 
of them had ever heard of Mr. 
Sapiro before the suit. Their reli- 
gious complexion is: four Roman 
Catholics, two Presbyterians, one 
Baptist, one Congregationalist, one, 
German Lutheran, one Universal- 
ist, one with “leanings to Christian 
Science,” one (Mrs. Anna Brown) 
not asked concerning her religion. 
A couple of Jews (one Orthodox, 
one Reformed) and a man who had 
once joined the Ku Klux Klar out 
of curiosity were ousted after the 
original drawings. 

And so, with Judge Raymond 
having barred the question of 
Mr. Ford’s personal race-prejudice, 
the trial continued... . 


In Tampa 

Should two onetime Presidents 
of the U. S. undertaké to& manage 
the government of a city, that city 
might well expect to get gdod gov- 
ernment. Similarly Tampa, Fla, 
looked forward last week to hayv- 
ing a model newspaper. The local 
Tribune was sold by the syndicate 
of Tampa businessmen that had 
owned it since 1925, to President 
John Stewart Bryan of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and his predecessor in that 
office, S. Emory Thomason. Old 
friends, the new ‘partners paid 4 
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booming price for their property— 
$900,000—and assumed all liabili- 
ties. They said they believed in 
Tampa, believed northern capital 
was by no means through flowing 
south. Publisher Bryan did not 
announce that he would leave his 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader and 
devote his whole time to the Tampa 
Tribune. Evidently he is going 
to leave most of the active man- 
agement to Publisher Thomason, 
who last week resigned as general 
manager of the Chicago Tribune. 


“Hurting” Hearst 


How much is Publisher Hearst 
worth, not as a citizen, but in 
dollars. It would be modest to 
start at $25,000,000 for his string 
of magazines. It would be modest 
to add $20,000,000 for his biggest 
money-maker, the New York Amer- 
ican. It would be modest to lump 
his 20-odd other newspapers at 
$50,000,000. It is hard to price his 
vast holdings in Mexican realty, 
but $10,000,000 would not be over- 
rating them. And much property 
in California and elsewhere must 
be added. Shrinking the total to 
be thoroughly conservative, a 
guesser might safely guess that Mr. 
Hearst is worth $100,000,000. 

How much would it hurt Mr. 
$100,000 000 Hearst to part with 
$1,500,000 in a libel suit? No more, 
and probably less, than it would 
hurt an urchin with one dollar in 
his panties to pay a one-cent school 
fine for having filthy hands. It 
would probably hurt Mr. Hearst 
less than the schoolboy because the 
injustices Mr. Hearst may do an in- 
dividual here and there are wafted 
off his conscience by the enormous 
amount of good he thinks he 
brings to THE PEEPUL. 

Wherefore there was a pitiful 
absurdity about the $1,500,000 libel 
suit brought last week against Pub- 
lisher Hearst by Mrs. Frances Noel 
Hall and her moonfaced brother 
“Willie’ Stevens and her stock- 
broker cousin Henry de la Bruyere 
Carpender, “to hurt Hearst finan- 
cially’ in return for financial 
hurt he allegedly did them through 
his mucky Mirror, which reopened 
and amplified the unsolved murder 
of Mrs. Hall’s preacher-husband 
and his choir-singer inamorata, 
Mrs. James Mills (TIME, Nov. 15). 

Oddly, the plaintiffs were unac- 
companied in their action by Mrs. 
Hall’s marksman brother, Henry 
Stevens, whose complicity in the 
murder the Mirror had_ broadly 
insinuated. Oddly, the Mirror was 
not attacked for having insinuated 
that “Willie” Stevens was a mulat- 
to, sired by a family coachman. 
Mrs. Hall and her relatives only 
wanted: 1) to avenge Mirror 
editorials such as “Can a _ Rich 
Family Get Away with Murder in 
New Jersey?”; 2) to reimburse Mr. 
Carpender for loss of income dur- 
ing his stay in jail; but above all, 
implicitly, “to hurt Hearst.” 

Prone though it is to yearn for a 
bigbug’s discomfiture, the public 
could not this time anticipate much 
smallbug success. 


Delirium 

The bipeds who buy Bernarr 
Macfadden’s N. Y. porno-Graphic 
were treated last week to some- 
thing new in sensations. Had the 
consciousness of a typical Graphic 
addict been exposed scientifically 
to the ink-smeared, peach-colored 
first page, a psychologist might 
have translated the addict’s sen- 


sations and reactions somewhat as 
follows: 


GHOST... ova... TELLS! 
... Smear of thin grey ... Edition 
. . . shiny-haired man in bed under 
a white cloud . . . shivering hands 
in a wild-eyed girl draped in a 
falling-off sheet in front of white 
crosses VALENTINOS 
«es MO? . .%~ VALEN=TIENO’S.: =. . 
VALENTINO’S RUDY-RUDY 
little dim wings with shafts... 
fog on the mind, feeling dizzy, 
must begin over . .. must begin 
over, now . . . MAN-IN-A-HOSPITAL 
BED-NOT-L 0 0 KIN G-SICK-TRIES TO- 
GET-UP (like a man eatching a 
fly in the outfield, ha, ha, ha, ha!). 
RS What are those pale guys 
doing in the corner behind a count- 
er, black coats, leaning forward?? 
Never! ...mine... York aphic 
... Whatcha mean “Rudy Describes 
Own Death!”?? ... Grave... 
oe st type... type... omy 
blonde looking soulful. ... 


The addict would by now have 
become bored. He would have spit 
on the floor and said he knew 


They simply call it “tabloids.” As- 


the whole story now. There would 
be more tomorrow. There was. 

The Graphic’s mental-opium 
makers, cleverest in Manhattan and 
probably the world, prolonged their 
new delirium for days and days. 
They paid the late Mr. Valentino’s 
closest friends, enemies and para- 
sites to help them compose kaleido- 
scopic fake photographs and spirit 
messages. The dead man described 
the tearing of his soul from his 
body, the uprush into the Here- 
after, the ghostly hosts, his mother, 
memories, women friends, earthly 
emotions remembered, heavenly sen- 
sations. He met Enrico Caruso, 
who posed with him for the Graphic 
camera beside a massive pillar, 
both draped in _ sheets, smiling 
clearly, fresh-shaven, pomaded, 
watching a throng of people or 
spirits, take your choice, rush up 
wide steps to a warlike stage set- 
ting. Why? Never mind. Don’t 
bother to read the text. And on 
the Saturday special edition in 
sepia, “Rudy’s Spirit” nakedly 
muscular from the navel up in a 
blazing cauldron, posed against a 
brazen shield, profile turned to 
heavenly radiance. . . In his pri- 
vate column on the back page Pub- 
lisher Macfadden asked  porno- 
Graphic addicts, with dizzy irony: 
“Who owns your mind?” 


The Graphic folk no longer pre- 
tend their work is journalism. 


©Vistas of lake and peak from 
bh HIGHWAY snto OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 


Will welcome you this summer 
to the land of Opportunity 


From the Columbia River to Puget 
Sound stretches a great empire—South- 


For attractive views 
and information about 
this wonderland, write 
to the 


western Washington, bounded by the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the Cascade Mountains. 
Rich valleys, magnificent forests and a 


great variety of resources support many 


TACOMA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
1029 A Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


thriving communities. Tacoma, the me- 
tropolis of this district, invites you to see 
for yourself its wealth of scenery and of 


opportunity. 
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A Santa Barbara 
beach. 


Seashore? 


Mountains? 
—Here Are Both 


Cc delightful Southern California—summer 
wonderland supreme! Temperatures?—let the 
U. S. Weather Bureau vouch for them in its 50-year 
record of the average mean temperatures at a central 
. point: 50 Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, 
1; 50 Septembers, 69; (official figures, not our own). 
Hismsdity is always low. 


Rainless days guarantee that not a single vacation day 
is wasted. And on every day you have either seashore 
or mountain sports, only an hour from each other, and 
at their best. Or you have endless variety of rare 
scenery on perfectly paved roads that lead to a desert 
like Sahara, or an Cld Spanish Mission, a famous canyon, 
or a wilderness that lures the camper. 


Try itthis summer. When you plan your trip, arrange 
a circle tcur to see the entire Pacific Coast from San 
Diego to Vancouver—your railroad ticket agent will 
explain. Low rates in effect on all railroads from May 
15th to October 31st. 


We have issued probably the most 
complete book on vacations ever printed, 
52 pages, illustrated. It isfree. Mail 
the coupon for it. Don't make other 
plans until you do. 


pF 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the 
Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s 
richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources 
of Southern California are indicated by the 
following facts and figures pertaining to the 
County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live 

Stock Products (1926) $89,807,515 
Value of Citrus Products (1926) 26,692,846 
Oil Production (1926) .........122,564,276 bbls* 
Harbor Imports (1926) ........ 4,962,482 tons 
Harbor Exports (1926) 17,132,494 tons 


Total Harbor Tonnage 22,094,976 


A producing season of 365 days @ year per- 
mitting year ‘round crops. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 


Au-Year Crus or SouTHEeRn CALIrorNIA, 
Dept. 3-L, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free book- (1 Los Angeles 
let about Southern California [ San Bernardino 
vacations. Also booklets telling ([ Orange 
of the attractions and opportuni- [] Santa Barbara 
ties in the counties which have ( San Diego 
checked. O Riverside 

0 Ventura 





sistant Managing Editor Martin 
Weyrauch of the porno-Graphic 
debated the question with Editor 
Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
Nation, and said: “Tabloids are 
just as inevitable as jazz. They 
are as truly expressive of modern 
America as World’s Series base- 
ball, skyscrapers, radio, the movies, 
Trudy Ederle, Billy Sunday, taxi- 
cabs and beauty contests. ... 
They are not so far above the 
common herd as to have no concern 
in the interests of everyday life.” 

To the palpable pathology of 
which, Editor Villard’s sane answer 
was no answer at all: “As to the 
threadbare argument that these 
tabloid dailies supply what the 
people want—why, that has been 
cited in defense of every stooping 
to the gutter to win circulation 
since modern journalism began. 
Carried to its logical conclusion it 
would justify complete obscenity 
and rotogravure-printing of the in- 
decent pictures which are now sup- 
pressed by the police when they are 
sold by degenerates on street cor- 
ners.” 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
professional baseball tsar, added 
to his reputation by lending his 
name to a _porno-Graphic testi- 
monial. Said he: “They’re good 
enough for me.... I think those 
who scoff at tabloids underestimate 
their value. ... I would rather 
have my picture published on the 
front page of a tabloid than two 
columns of type in a regular-size 


newspaper... .” 


ART 
(Continued from p. 21) 


trotting at her side, who appears 
mightily absorbed by the new life 
unfolding about him. 

Others of the clay frontierswomen 
are as frail as Lillian Gish (F. 
Lynn Jenkins’), strong as Abe 
Lincoln (James Fraser’s), cute as 
Ann Pennington (Mario Korbel’s), 
homely as Will Rogers (Mahonri 
Young’s), expressionless as_ the 
Venus de Milo (Arthur Lee’s). 

Visitors from the West flocked 
to the exhibition, and almost with- 
out exception their choices were 
different from those of the New 
Yorkers who voted. They voted 
for the two maturer women, 
marked by toil and strife. 


RELIGION 


Jehovah, Jupiter, Baal 


Last week in the prisoner’s box 
of a crowded Toronto courtroom, 
Ernest V. Sterry squinted through 
thick glasses at a jury of his peers, 
stood trial for blasphemy against 
the Lord God of Christians. In the 
Christian Enquirer he had written 
of the God of the Bible as “this 
irate old party ... this touchy Je- 
hovah . . . who preferred the 
savory smell of roast cutlets to the 
odors of boiled cabbage,* who sat 
in a burning bush or popped out 
from behind the rocks” (TIME, 

TIME, March 28, 1927 


Jan. 24). Edward J. Murphy, de- 
vout Roman Catholic, prosecuted 
for the Crown with vigor, called 
Atheist Sterry’s writings “scandal- 
ous, impious, blasphemous, profane 
and indecent.” Judge Coatsworth, 
Sunday School Superintendent, 
charged the jury: “Nothing is more 
sacred to us than our religion, 
- - - We look upon the Bible as the 
basis of every good law in our 
country.” The jury, devout men 
all, took only 25 minutes to pro- 
nounce Mr, Sterry guilty. They 
had found no worth in his defense, 
led by Negro E. Lionel Cross, that 
his attack was upon “the: old Jew- 
ish God” and that there is “no 
more blasphemy in talking 
against this God than there is 
against Jupiter or Baal.” The 
i sentenced him to 60 days in 
jail. 


Handmaiden’s Wisdom 


“Look at me!” the girl invited. 
“At nine I had all the ordinary 
girl’s ambitions. I loved to— 
dance! I wanted to be an—actress! 

“But then I heard Aimee Semple 
McPherson preach the true gospel. 

“Now I’d rather take a swim 
than a smoke. I want all young 
people to find the joy I do in read- 
ing the Bible. . .. Why—I get 
more kick out of reading Ecctr- 
siastges than in having a date!” 

Uldine Utley, 15, Fundamentalist, 
last week was imparting her wis- 
dom to newsgatherers, following 
her arrival in Chicago, to which 
fertile area she had gone for the 
purpose of redeeming the sinners. 
The girl had just come from Nor- 
folk, Va., where numberless adults 
had suddenly espoused religion un- 
der her auspices. She has been con- 
ducting revival meetings through- 
out the U. S. following the start- 


*Cain sacrificed to the Lord “the fruit 
of the ground,” Abel “the firstlings of his 
flock.” “And the Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering: But unto Cain and to 
his offering he had not respect.”—GEN. 
4:3,4,5. 
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The book is a revelation of a mirac- 
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ling endorsement of her methods by 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who as President of the 
Federal Council of Churches car- 
ries weight as a Protestant spokes- 
man. Dr. Cadman’s endorsement 
made many wonder whether the seeds 
of Christianity are falling upon such 
stony ground that all the magic 
of modern publicity is required to 
make them germinate. At any rate 
it was certain that Miss Utley’s 
promised “kick” set many to ex- 
amining the rhythmical prose of 
EccLesiastes. Its philosophy falls 
strangely on U. S. ears. 

That amiable old roué, Solomon, 
is, for part of the book, the sup- 
positious “Preacher.”* He shows 
that in the end all human activities 
are vain: 


One generation passeth away 
and another generation cometh: 
but the abideth forever. ... For 
that which befalleth the sons of 
man befalleth beasts: even one thing 
befalleth them: as the one dieth so 
dieth the other. 

Her kindest critics could only 
say that the girl Uldine was too 
young to catch the meaning of such 
lilting verses. To the Preacher 
Progress is futile, Effort ridiculous, 
Work leading but to the grave. 
Well might Utley-urged readers 
doubt whether so spirited a young 
lady would knowingly propagate 
this doctrine of Quietism, which all 
good U. S. citizens despise as en- 
couraging to slothfulness and in- 
dolence; which is down right lazi- 
ness and against the principles of 
business. 

And the Preacher in ECCLESIASTES 
continues: He that loveth silver 
shall not be satisfied with silver, 
nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase—and what good is there 
to the owners thereof? And again 
readers asked the question: Is 
this according to the doctrine of 
Opportunity-for-all which stimulates 
every man to forge his way to the 
top? Is it not rather the end of 
initiative, the beginning of a hybrid 
Hindu-Socialism? 

And the Preacher counsels: Be 
not over much wicked... why 
shouldst thou die before thy time? 
Question: Is this not an _  un- 
Christian reason for abjuring 
wickedness? 

He goes on: I counsel thee to 
keep the king’s commandment. .. . 
Where the word of a king is, there 
is power: and who may say unto him, 
What doest thou? Angrily, readers 
asked themselves: Do Uldine’s 
declarations of literate faith in 
Biblical commandments let her for- 
get the Magna Charta and the 
Rights of Man as expressed in the 
U. S. Constitution? 

Solomon, when he was a young- 
ster, he remembers, sowed his wild 
oats. What, though, does he say 
when he grows old? He says: 
There is nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink. 


*Dovbt surrounds the authorship of the 
book EccLesIASTES. Some say King Sol- 
omon wrote it. Others attribute it to 
a Hebrew sage named Koholeth, whose 
Name, co-incidentally, means ‘‘wisdom.” 
Koholeth at first puts his words into the 
mouth of Solomon, but later drops this 
literary device.. The Greek word “Ecclesi- 
astes” means ‘‘Preacher.”’ 


- « + This time the question 
was: Could anything more ar- 
rantly pagan be suggested to sin- 
cere Christians? 

From the last verse of ECCLE- 
SIASTES to the first of the SONG oF 
SOLOMON is but an eye-skip across 
the page. Stern Puritans used to 
say that Solomon’s SONG or SONGS 
is a book which Christians had 
better whistle than recite. 

The opening verse: Let him 
kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth: for thy love is better than 
wine, and* there are more than 
hints of more. Young Uldine, with 
her shiny scrubbed face, has been 
quoted as saying that flappers do 
not get their flapper ways from 
the Bible. 


Renunciation 


True Christians believe that the 
riches of this world are as nothing 
compared to the riches that will 
reward the faithful in the world 
that is to come; few professing 
Christians are willing to give up 
what they have in this world and 
gamble on what they will receive 
in the next. But last week one 
ardent Roman Catholic, Lu Cheng- 
hsiang, once Premier, four times 
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Foreign Minister of China, fol- 
lowed the example set by his Lord 
and master, renounced all mundane 
pomp and glory. To the Pope he 
sent all the civil, military and dip- 
lomatic decorations that he had 
earned in his long and useful ca- 
reer, announced his renunciation 
and decision to return to private 
life. His gifts will go to the 
Vatican Museum. 
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SCIENCE 


Dead Dragons 


The fairy story of Explorer and 
Douglas Burden’s’ dragon 
in the Dutch East Indies 

, like any good fairy story, 
with the death of the dragons. 
The Burdens took their monsters 
home to Manhattan safely (TIME, 
Sept. 20), but there they died, after 
several months’ captivity in Bronx 
Zoo, unable to survive in the chill 
climate and on a cage diet. Last 
week curators of the American 
Museum of Natural History an- 
nounced that the dead dragons 
were nearly ready for exhibition in 
the new Hall of Dinosaurs. Their 
eight-foot corpses were mounted, 
one in the act of strangling a wild 
boar, the other “snarling defiance 
at civilization.” Beneath their 
show-case will be a placard ex- 
plaining again that they were 
varanus komodensis, giant monitor 
lizards, descendants of Mesozoic 
dinosaurs, nocturnal, rapaciously 
carnivorous, fleet of foot, deaf, 
strong enough to slay a horse. 


Lost Found 


Japanese census takers, nosing 
around in the northern mountains 
of their country, discovered a vil- 
lage, unmentioned by maps, con- 
taining 152 inhabitants, none of 
whom had ever heard of the out- 
side world. They wore clothes of 
a style fashionable in Japan cen- 
turies ago. Their teeth were black- 
ened for beauty; they ate only 
fruit and vegetables. Archaeolo- 
gists calculated that they must be 
descendants of a clan called Heike 
which was driven into the moun- 
tains in the 11th Century by Genji, 
amorous but warlike royal bastard, 
whose biography* has lately been 
appearing in English, translated 
by scholarly Arthur Waley. 


In Sydney, Australia, came one 
Palmer Kent, composer, whom list- 
eners judged either a lucky fellow 
or a great liar. He had been on a 
walking tour in. the New Hebrides, 
where head-hunting cannibals still 
abound, when a band of blacka- 
moors, nearly nude save for weap- 
ons, surrounded him with melting 
eyes. Defenseless, he instinctively 
began. to wriggle his toes, his feet, 
his ankles, knees, hips, shoulders, 
to fling’ his whole body about in 
the loose gyrations of the Charles- 
ton.+ So enchanted were the can- 
nibals, he said, that they took les- 
sons, gave him presents instead of 
eating him up. 


. . . 


For a rediscovered Slav island in 
Bering Strait see Russia (p. 14). 


*TuHe TALE or GENJI—Lady Murasaki— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($3) was reviewed in 
Time, Aug. 3, 1925. Sequels are called 
The Sacred Tree and The Wreath of 
Cloud. 

*Australians swear that this knee-wagging 
hip-smacking, arm-swinging dance, com- 
monly thought by the U. S. to have or- 
iginated with Carolina Negroes, started as 
a war dance in the Australian hinterland. 
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Smoker 


The engineers of the Holland 
vehicular tunnel, connecting Man- 
hattan & New Jersey (Ting, 
Aug. 30), held a “smoker” last 
week. They exploded smoke bombs 
in the cavern they had built, far 
under the Hudson River, to pro- 
duce a volume of fumes equivalent 
to that which would be caused if 
an automobile burned up on its way 
through one of the two tubes. Ob- 
ject: to test the ventilating system, 
upon which the whole success of 
the tubes depended. Result: com- 
plete success. The fumes did not 
spread more than 50 feet; were 
swept out of the tunnel in less 
than two minutes. ... The prob- 
lem of ventilating 9,250-foot tubes 
was more complicated than it 
would appear. Blowing fresh air 
in at one end and sucking it out 
at the other was pronounced im- 
possible. It would take too long to 
clear the foul end in the event of a 
conflagration, and the percentage 
of carbon monoxide at the foul 
end would endanger life even un- 
der normal tunnel conditions. The 
late Clifford M. Holland won a 
mighty memorial by devising a sys- 
tem of four stations, operating 84 
huge fans, to send currents of 
fresh air into the base of the 
tubes, on each side, through chutes 
running the length of the tubes 
with two-inch vents at close inter- 
vals. Outlet vents in the ceiling of 
the tubes draw the bad air out 
perpendicularly. 
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BUSINESS 


Billion & a Half 


Developments in the cinema in- 
dustry last week: 

Famous Players-Lasky. President 
Adolph Zukor last week announced 
that the company’s 1926 net profits 
were $5,600,815. The Paramount 
Theatre, Manhattan, has been tak- 
ing in an average of $75,000 
weekly; is earning money at the 
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© Wide Worla 
GEORGE EASTMAN 


. made $1,500,000,000 possible 
(See p. 32) 


rate of $1,000,000 a year. Less gor- 
geous are more than 550 other “Pub- 
lix”: theatres owned and controlled 
by the corporation, and earning 
profits. This year Beau Geste, Old 
Ironsides, Wedding March, Wings, 
Rough Riders and The Greatest 
Show on Earth, all Famous Players- 
Lasky productions, will tour the 
country as though they were plays 
on the legitimate stage, expecting 
to succeed as did The Covered 
Wagon, which as a “road show” 
earned $1,000,000 net. Because the 
Paramount trademark is so widely 
known, the corporation name may 
be modified to: Paramount Fa- 
mous Lasky Corp. 

Loew’s Inc. earned $6,388,200 in 
the 1926 fiscal year that ended 
last August. It controls about 150 
first class cinema houses; Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer produces pictures 
for this company. Nicholas M. 
Schenck and Louis B. Mayer run 
the business because Marcus Loew, 
official head, has not been well. 

Universal Pictures Corp... Carl 
Laemmle, president, said last week 
that he will spend in the follow- 
ing months $15,500,000 on filming 
11 Broadway plays, 11 popular 
novels, 22 “thrill dramas,” Inter- 
national News pictures, scores of 
short subjects. 

First National. Stanley Co., 
which controls several hundred 
theatres, has just bought control 
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“The Oldest American 


of First National for $100,000,000. 

In London. British Incorporated 
Pictures Ltd. (capital: $4,850,000) 
claimed last week to have five- 
year options on film rights of John 
Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, Eden 
Phillpotts, Sir Hall Caine, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and other 
famed British authors. 


Kodak-Pathé. Cabled Charles 
Pathé, president, Pathé-Cinema 
(red rooster trademark), to George 
Eastman (kodaks) at Rochester, 
N. Y.: “It is with great pride and 
great joy that I have just signed 
the agreement which associates my 
name with yours.” He referred to 
last week’s purchase of Pathé- 
Cinema control by Kodak Ltd., Mr. 
Eastman’s English firm. The new 
company Kodak-Pathé, will be sole 
distributor of Kodak and Pathé in 
Western Europe. There are sep- 
arate Eastman kodak companies in 
England, -Canada, Hungary and 
Australia. 


George Eastman whose perfec- 
tion, in 1884, of the first practical 
roll film made the $1,500,000,000 
motion picture industry possible, 
still lives at Rochester, N. Y., busy 
industrial city at the falls of the 
Genesee River. At 72, he has 
given away more than $58,000,000 
—to the University of Rochester 
including its medical school and its 
Eastman School of Music; to 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes. He has also financed 
scientific expeditions (Time, March 
22, 1926), research in electrolytic 
deposition of colloidal rubber 
(TIME, Nov. 8). At present his 
research staff is working with U. S. 
surgeons on the tinted, chromatic 
motion photography of difficult 


} 
| 
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surgical operations. 


“Fatty” (Roscoe Conkling) Ar- 
buckle, onetime cinema comedian, 
signed two contracts last week— 
to appear in vaudeville on the 


Pantages Circuit;* and to act in © 


a series of films made in Germany. 
He expects to earn $2,500,000 in 
five years. Since the orgiastic, ac- 
cidental death of one Virginia 
Rappe in 1921 no U. S. producer has 


N. E. A. 
RoscoE CONKLING ARBUCKLE 


Time brings all things 


dared risk the national opprobrium 
against “Fatty” Arbuckle. Last 
week he looked both doleful and 
healthy. 


*Vaudeville theatres are organized into 
“circuits” or ‘“‘time’’—Keith, Orpheum, 
Pantages, etc. Pantages’ “Time” controls 
vaudeville bookings for theatres in the West. 
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Marconi Wireless 


Guglielmo Marconi, Irish-Italian 
wireless inventor, financier, deftly 
subdued last week’s meeting of 
petulant stockholders in his Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd, 
The meeting took place in the 
spacious assembly hall of. Con. 
naught Rooms, in London’s West 
End. Signor Marconi presided as 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

“I do not dare to publish the 
facts I have got of the colossal 
mismanagement of this company,” 
shouted one Charles L. Norden. He 
referred, of course, to the old 
scandals of British politicians job- 
bing Marconi Wireless stock for 
their own as well as Government 
profit. The company, with 60 sub- 
sidiaries, has lost money, forcing 
stockholders to endure three re- 
financings; and now they were 
asked to approve a fourth—to re- 
duce the values of their shares 
from <£4,000,000 to £2,374,954, 
Grief over stockholders’ losses and 
suspicion of financial monkey-busi- 
ness caused shareholder Norden’s 
outburst. 

Chairman Marconi was furious, 
He has given his inventions, time, 
money to -the company. He 
shouted: “Sit down! I am not call- 
ing on you to speak. I am run- 
ning this meeting and I will main- 
tain order.” 

An elderly shareholder rose to 
demand: “Will Senator* Marconi 
cease to speculate in the shares of 
the company?” Chairman Marconi: 
“I have not speculated in the com- 
pany’s shares.” Old man: “You're 
a damned liar.” The shareholders: 
“Throw him out!” But Chairman 
Marconi induced his’ shareholders 
to permit the old man to remain. 

Then, vociferously rid of spleen, 
stockholders accepted Senator Mar- 
coni’s resignation as chairman, 
elected him president, re-elected 
their scolded directors, approved 
the re-financing program—and 
went home to hearty dinners. 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
losses signify, chiefly, that Chair- 
man Marconi has been consistently 
honest in utilizing the technical 
improvements of Inventor Marconi. 
By inventing new ways of wireless 
communication—the latest is the 
beam systemj—he has made ob- 
solete millions of dollars worth of 
equipment which was new only five 
or ten years ago. His company, 
like General Electric and Radio 
Corp. of America, is paying for the 
advancement of applied science. 


Cold Pie 


The admission of Eskimo Pie 
Corp. securities to trading on the 
New York Curb Market last week 
marked another incident in the life 


*He is an Italian Senator. 


Ordinary wireless waves spray their mes 
sages; the beam system directs them, gall 
ing privacy and saving power. Marcon 
Wireless Telegraph already uses the beam 
system to reach other parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; will have its 
U. S. hook-up working by July, its South 
American hook-up later in the year. 
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of a Scandinavian immigrant. The 
trivial business that Christian K. 
Nelson and Russell Stover began 
at Omaha, Neb., half a dozen years 
ago was now a $25, 000,000 corpora- 


tion. 


When Christian K. Nelson was 


N. BE. A. 
CHRISTIAN K. NELSON 


. will drive a fast pie-wagon 


graduated from Nevada University 
just before the War, he went back 
to Onawa, Iowa, to work in his 
father’s candy store and ice cream 
parlor. The family had come from 
Denmark in the ’90s and this con- 
fetionery business meant their 
prosperity. Christian dished out 
bik ice cream with chocolate 
favor; sold packages of brick ice 
cram and bars of chocolate. Thus 
came the idea of a chocolate bar 
filled with ice cream, that is, a 
stick of brick ice cream coated 
with chocolate. Russell Stover, 
Omaha, ice cream maker, said that 
he could make the confection. He 
invented the name Eskimo Pie. 
Bold advertising of this pert 
name made their Eskimo Pie popu- 
lar immediately. The U. S. licked 
at cold chocolate bars and_ ice 
tram makers throughout the U. S. 
wught license to manufacture Es- 
kimo Pie. For every dozen of 
these pies they made—and at the 
height of Eskimo Pie popularity 
2000000 were sold daily—they 
paid Russell Stover and Christian 
Nelson a nickel. These men 
grew rich—income $1,000,000 year- 
i, Then the U. S. Foil Co. which 
manufactures wrappings for can- 
ties and small articles, bought 
control of their company and they 
keame contented security holders 
in the now $25,000,000 corporation. 
But Christian K. Nelson has not 
ilways been so complacent in his 
Wealth. When first big money 
tame to him, in 1922, he exclaimed: 
‘Money ! The more I see of it, the 
lss I like it.... Maybe I in- 
tnd to take a wife.” A few months 
liter his reaction was: “I’m going 
t buy the biggest and best looking 
motor car that money will buy and 





Why let your men 
drive blindfolded? 


Accidents don’t just “happen” 


Trroucn darkness 

.. through storm ... the modern 

truck must keep to its schedule. . . ac- 
cidents seem inevitable. 


Yet accidents do not agee. . they 
are caused . 


And the chief causes are known. . . the 
American Mutual has helped many 
truck owners to reduce accidents . . . to 
institute systems of safety that greatly 
reduce the loss of men and money. 


For forty years the American Mutual 
has paid to policyholders dividends of 
never less than 20%. 


Let this, the oldest, largest and strong- 
est mutual liability company help you 
prevent accidents and reduce your op- 
erating costs. . . just fill out the coupon 
below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO, 
144 Berke ey StrEET, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
MUTUAL. 


NEVER LESS THAN 20% DiIviDENDS 


The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company in 
the World 
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drive it at whatever speed I choose 
right through the main street of 
Onawa.” 


One-Manned 


Stockholders of Cities Service 
Co., $650,000,000 corporation selling 
gas, oil, electricity and transpor- 
tation to more than 600 U. S. and 
Canadian communities, received an 
intimately colloquial letter from 
their President, Henry Latham, Do- 
herty, last week. The letter, like 
the lines of drama, revealed the 
tribulations of a quasi servant of 
the U. S. public: “I am not an im- 
patient man and I am not given to 
making impatient statements, but 
I have got to a point where it is 
hard for me to preserve the sem- 
blance of good humor when some- 
body makes a statement that Cities 
Service Co. is a one-man _ con- 
pers... <5 

“It is true that I am sick. [Stock 
jobbers recently used his sickness 
to beat down the price of Cities 
Service securities.] I have been a 
sufferer from rheumatism practical- 
ly all my life [57 years], or at 
least that is what it was called. 
- - - What I have now resembles 
what I had [when I was 23] in 
every way, but they now eall it 
arthritis. ...I have been in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital since the latter 
part of December. . .. If people 
want to transact business with me 
and insist upon doing so at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, I will be simply 
compelled to move elsewhere and 





SIMONDS 


HACK SAW BLADES 


ow 





conceal my location until I can 
force everyone to take up his busi- 
ness matters through my office [60 
Wall St., New York City; he is 


N. E. A. 
HENRY LATHAM DOHERTY 
“I wish people would let me alone” 
at Battle Creek, Mich., now.] 

“At all times my business af- 
fairs have been provided for by 
will and by provision for trustees. 
[He never married.] If anything 
should happen to me now, or at any 





NEARLY A CENTURY OF GOOD-WILL BUILDING 


GIMONDs" reputation for making fine cutting edges of tempered steel dates back 
nearly a century to 1832. Therefore, you can accept the Simonds name on Circular, 
Band, Cross-Cut and Hack Saws, and on Files and Machine Knives, as assurance of well- 
established excellence—excellence that is apparent in longer service life and greater cut- 
ting efhiciency. In buying cutting tools, it pays to specify ““SIMONDS”. Write for copy 


of booklet, “ Hacksaw-ology”’. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 


“The Saw Makers’’ 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


Established 1882 
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other time, there is no reason why 
it should lessen the intrinsic value 
of the securities of the Cities Sery. 
ice Co. by a single dollar. I have 
taken no part in the routine work 
of the company since the U. § 
got into the World War and never 
expect again to take an active part 
in the routine work. I wish people 
would let me alone.” 


Cities Service Co., $650,000,000 
holding company, controls directly 
or indirectly 75 gas, electric light, 
heat, power, electric railway and 
water, and more than 45 oil-produe. 
ing and refining properties in 18 
of the United States and in Canada, 
Its public utilities serve a popula. 
tion of over 3,000,000 people in 
more than 600 different communi- 
ties, most notably Denver, Col. 
Sandusky, Ohio; Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas City and 
Topeka, Kan.; Danbury, Conn. 


Notes 


American Tobacco (Lucky Strike, 
Herbert Tareyton, Blue Boar, Lord 
Salisbury, _Melachrino, Natural, 
Omar, Pall Mall, Sweet Caporal 
cigarets, Buckingham, Half & Half, 
Tuxedo, Bull Durham __ tobaccos) 
made net income of $22,499,648 last 
year ($22,238,919 in 1925). 


American Radiator has at. its 
“front door” its gold-topped black 
tower building 
its “back door” a group of expert 
foundrymen. Both were essential 
factors in making the company 
earn $12,476,485 net profits last 
year ($11,633,601 in 1925). 


Piano Profits. President George 
G. Foster’s reason to American 
Piano Co. (Ampico, Knabe, Chick- 
ering, Mason & Hamlin) stockhold- 
ers for selling $17,666,105 worth of 
pianos last year and making $1, 
775,429 profit: “The increasing de 
mand for good music from an ap- 
preciative public, which is constant- 
ly becoming more intelligent in mv- 
sical matters.” 


Rail Revenues from _ operating 
trains last year totaled $6,448,566, 
589 ($6,187,000,000 in 1925). Total 
net operating income was $1,232; 
000,000 ($1,139,000,000 in 1925), 
More than 1,000,000 freight cars 
were loaded, on the average, every 
week, 


_In San Francisco, peninsula port 
city, the Emporium Corp. is the 
largest retail concern; in Oakland, 
industrial city, railway terminal 
across San Francisco Bay, H. ¢ 
Capwell Co. is the leading depart 
ment store. Last week they merged, 
— dominate trade among the Bay 
cities. 


In Seattle, the Seattle Bond & 
Stock .Exchange opened last week, 
the first securities’ exchange in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Prince Rudda di Trabia, 
seven times a prince, thrice a duke, 
four times a marquis, overlord of 
seven Italian towns, head of re- 
mtedly the oldest family in Sicily. 





Died. Prince Scipione Borghese, 
56, seven times a prince, six times 
a duke, seven times a marquis, 
twice a count, once a baron, over- 
lord of twelve towns; from pro- 
gressive paralysis, in Florence. 
With Luigi Barzini,* he won the 
famed Peking-to-Paris automobile 
race in 1907. 


Died. Walter Henry Rothwell, 
56, Conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra (see p. 20). 


Died. Augustus F,. Kountze, 57, 
of Kountze Bros. (international 
bankers); at Atlantic City, of 
apoplexy. Recently his adopted son 
Leslie Bartindale Kountze, eloped 
and was still awaiting forgiveness. 


Died. Governor Henry Lewis 
Whitfield, 58, onetime (1907-20) 
president of Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women; in Jackson, Miss.; 
of cancer of the bone. 


Died. President Jan Tschakste, 
67, first president of Latvia (unani- 
mously elected in 1922, by the 
frst Latvian parliament, re- 
elected in 1925 for a second term 
of three years); in Riga, Latvia. 


Died. Sir Robert Bond, 70, one- 
time (1900-1909) Premier of New- 
foundland; at Whitbourne, New- 
foundland. Sir Robert was once 
ducked by his opponents when at- 
tempting to make a speech. 


Died. Benjamin Franklin Smith, 

96, perhaps richest New Englander 
($50,000,000), who built the world’s 
second largest stockyard in Omaha, 
Neb.; in Boston. With his three 
brothers he started his career by 
buying a gold mine near Pike’s 
Peak, Col., which was thought to 
be a quartz claim. General Fitz- 
John Porter} attempted to bore in- 
to the claim. Gold-miner Smith 
forthwith made an opening into 
the outlaw shaft from below, built 
a fire, and smoked out the Gen- 
eral’s workers. The General 
promptly installed a huge fan 
which blew the smoke down into 
the Smith workings, but whenever 
the fan was removed the fire was 
rebuilt. After three weeks the 
General gave up, returned east. 





Died. Tarzan Bajazzo, who for 
years had amused London, Paris, 
Manhattan by faultless table man- 
ners and monchalance in smoking 
tigarets; by suicide, in Berlin. This 
trained chimpanzee set fire to the 
straw in his cage. 





_ *Now editor of Corricre d’America, Ital- 
‘an newspaper in Manhattan. 

Dismissed from the Army during the 
Civil War, having failed to relieve Major 
general Pope in the second battle of Bull 
un. 





Road Companies 


Theatre business on “the road” 
has fallen off alarmingly the last 
two years. This, conclude many 
authorities, is due to the fact that 
the risqué, sophisticated produc- 
tions of Broadway accord poorly 
with the sterner attitude of less 
teeming cities. But plans for next 
year indicate that “the road” will 
see more of the best. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, Margaret 
Anglin, Harrison Grey Fiske, an- 
nounce a “migratory dramatic in- 
stitution” whose Broadway appear- 
ance will be merely incidental to an 
itinerary that will include scores 
of cities. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Shakespeare’s farce in 
which wenching Falstaff involves 
himself in domestic infelicity and 
intrigue, will tour 30 weeks. Otis 
Skinner, “guest star,” is to joggle 
about in the role of the urbane 
rogue. The plan is to _ present 
modern U. S. and European plays 
on occasion but, for the most 
part, to produce “classics.” 

The same autumn (1927) that Mrs. 
Fiske starts her tour, the Theatre 
Guild of New York will launch a 
“road” enterprise. Four plays, 
Mr. Pim Passes By, The Silver 
Cord, The Guardsman, Arms & 
the Man, will be presented in prin- 
cipal cities by a permanent com- 
pany of Broadway actors under 
Guild supervision. The plays not- 
ed are among the most successful 
in the repertory. 

The Actors Theatre also plans to 
expand into a greater, national in- 
stitution. Under the brilliant di- 
rection of Guthrie McClintic, it 
sprang suddenly from an obscure, 
unco-ordinated giant organization 
into what may yet become the most 
potent, impressively endowed thea- 
tre company in the world. With 
numberless artists at its disposal, 
it needs only a few more plays like 
Saturday’s Children to carry Di- 
rector McClintic’s vaulting ambition 
over the first hurdle. He hopes, 
eventually, to gather a permanent 
company of over 200 actors, whose 
province, necessarily, will include 
theatres far from Manhattan. All 
this may not come about next sea- 
son but it indicates that those clos- 
est to the theatre’s pulse are aware 
of arteries beyond Broadway. 


New Plays 


Honeymooning is a rowdyish jam- 
boree, in which only the naive may 
find a modicum of unsophisticated 
amusement. The bridegroom plays 
dead on his wedding night, while 
the bride repents the cruelty that 
supposedly made him commit sui- 
cide and the in-laws communicate 
through spiritualistic medium with 
his table-rapping soul. Every now 
and then, he skips out of the coffin 
to pound someone on the head, then 
jumps back in again. No one 
catches him. Antics drive the 
farce out of the ridiculous into the 
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can be made , 
to look like this 


Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few 
dozen letters, are carrying several 
hundred. 

These folders, with their hidden in- 
dexes and high and low positions in 
the files, not only disrupt and impair 
the efficiency of the entire filing sys- 
tem, but, since they carry the cor- 
respondence of the most active ac- 
counts, are the most frequent source 
of trouble, because of misfiled or lost 
letters. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, with their index tabs in 
plain view, ready for quick filing and 
instant reference. 

































We urge you to try a “Vertex” 
Pocket in the place of that folder in 
your files that carries the most corre- 
spondence. 





The coupon below will bring you 
a free sample for this purpose. 
There is no obligation attached. 
Send for it today. 


ons =< CUT Ea oS = 






Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in March 28, Time. 


DEMME CTU: ... ... a0's.0c So geeeeadel awe 


Address 






Name and Position of Person Inquiring. .... 






To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Confessions” 


Aratne: Give me a Martini & 
Rossi non alcoholic Vermouth 
cup. No one ever asks for a 
sweet appetizer nowadays. There 
is no such thing. 


Exrnor: Righto, old expert. Ev- 
eryone says, ‘Make it snappy.’ 
—and there is only one best way 
to do that. 


O say we all—who are im- 

bibing this delectable 
mixer with our pert bever- 
ages. It makes the course 
of true taste run smooth, 
and its tang is the life of the 
party. 


Two kinds: the regular Italian 
and the Extra Dry for different 
times and moods. The elect know 
‘when.’ 


A New Edition of 
“‘The Confessions 


of a 
Good Mixer” 


Send for your 
copy. Tad Crane 
has inhaled many 
Martini & Rossi 
non alcoholic Ver- 
mouth divinities 
andCooperstowns. 


To avoid imita- 
tions, always ask 
for the Non Alco- 
holic. Address 
W. A. Taylor & 
Co., 94 Pine Street 
New York City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and Delicatessen 
Stores ergrywhere 


absurd. The odd things about it 
are: 1) It was written by Hatcher 
Hughes, who is a_ professor of 
Columbia University and the au- 
thor of a Pulitzer prize play, Hell 
Bent fer Heaven; 2) The cast act- 
ed, directed, produced the piece, 
after the original sponsor had given 
it up as hopeless. 


Menace. The victim deserved to 
die, but not the hero-murderer, de- 
cides the warden, whereupon he 
allows the condemned man to es- 
cape on the day of execution. The 
hero-murderer escapes to an isle 
in Japan, where he is protected, 
cherished, wooed by the beautiful 
native princess. Yet in high tones 
freighted with irony, he _ insists 
there is no God. Along comes the 
warden’s daughter accompanied by 
a detective and fiancé (extremely 
villainous) to recapture the es- 
caped man, in order that the war- 
den, her father, may be absolved 
of the escape. The Japanese 
princess decides to kill the for- 
eigners, in order to save the hero 
for herself. The hero decides to 
go back with the foreigners out 
of regard for the warden’s beauti- 
ful daughter. The natives attack. 
The whites prepare to sell them- 
selves dearly. Suddenly the Japa- 
nese heroine sacrifices her personal 
affecticn to save her lover. He 
goes away, she weeps. It sounds 
ike Rudyard Kipling and Madame 
Butterfly on a hurdy-gurdy. 


That French Lady. Louis Mann 
& wife, Clara Lipman, have re- 
turned to the stage. Louis Mann 
as Karl Kraft is a high-German- 
American who feels prickly at the 
mere mention of “France.” His 
annoyance mounts to. sputtering 
frenzy when son Karl sails home 
from the War with a middle-aged 
French dowager (Clara Lipman). 
His indignation vanishes, however, 
in the last act, when it is dis- 
closed that the elderly French- 
woman is not Karl’s_ bride, but 
Karl’s mother-in-law. The _ chic 
Toinette appears soon after, carry- 
ing the family grandson, unhappily 
dropped during one of the first 
night curtain-calls. Mr. Mann gri- 
maces, groans, amuses, noch einmal. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Rough Riders. A Cuban maid pur- 
sued by a sinister Spaniard, menac- 
ing, evil-minded. . . Another Span- 
iard in a rowboat, a lighted cigaret 
waved three times in the night 
blackness. . . Someone throws a 
switch and the Maine is blown up. 
Thus the film records the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American war. Para- 
mount discovered one Frank Hop- 
per, book-agent, who looks like The- 
odore Roosevelt. He is shown or- 
dering the mobilization of the fleet 
during the absence of his superior, 
Secretary of the Navy Long. 

But the Navy, majestic, ponder- 
ous, congeals the fiery blood of a 
natural cavalryman. Theodore 
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Roosevelt resigns to organize 4 
volunteer corps. The Rough Rid. 
ers gather in San Antonio—coy. 
boys, jail-breakers, sheriffs, wealthy 
young clubmen from Manhattan, 
Ladies in long skirts, with trim 
shirt-waists that betray an under. 
pinning of steel corsets, straw-hat. } 
ted, ride to the scene of mobiliza. 
tion on tandem bicycles. Amoi 
them is Mary, “San Antonio belle 
and sweetheart of the regiment” 
(Mary Astor). For her love, poor 
timid, countryboy, Bert Henley 
(Charles Emmett Mack), and weal. 
thy Manhattan clubman, Stewart 
Van Brunt (Charles Farrell), rival, 
quarrel, then fight. Their private 
scrap is too puny, decrees Colonel 
Roosevelt. Let them bunk, ride, 
drill, march together through the 
entire campaign, and make the 
best of it. 

At the fierce battle of San Juan 
Hill, Van Brunt carries his wound. 
ed comrade safely to the hospital 


tent, where Bert surrenders Mary’s 


U. S. flag to his more fortunate 
rival before he dies. But it was 
Bert whose hysteria in rushing 
upon the enemy without orders, 
precipitated the charge that drove 
the Spaniards from the hill. 
Historical material was furnished 
by Hermann Hagedorn, biographer 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Much of 
his research is incorporated into the 
film ably directed by Victor Flen- 
ing. Primarily, however, the ob- 
ject was a tingling war melodrama, | 
not a historical epic. 


A Kiss in a Taxi (Bebe Daniels), 
With typical Hollywood depiction 
of Montmartre, Bebe Daniels, vir- 
tuous and pure young Parisian 
waitress, is discovered smashing 
chinaware every time a man tries 
to kiss her.’ There is in the pie- 
ture, oddly, a poor young artist. [ 
He overcomes, strangely, the ani- 
madversions of the young wait-[ 
ress. During the seven reels that 
it takes him to do it, five million 
dishes are shown to break. 


The Show (John Gilbert, Renée 
Adorée, Lionel Barrymore). The 
plot is from Molnar’s play Liliom. 
The Austrian hero lived on the 
largesse of women, stole their 
greatest treasures, beat them with 
sticks and fists. But they still 
loved him with ardor. His mistress 
(Gertrude Short) deserted him for 
the villain, buc decided she _ had 
made a bad second choice. Jealous 
the villain tries to kill the her 
with a nasty gila monster but 
fails. Good cast, poor acting, fair 
entertainment. 


Sensation Seekers (Billie Dove). 
This plot is from Ernest Pascal's 
Egypt. Billie Dove as Egypt Ha 
gen, society type girl, smokes, 
drinks and goes bad with six times 
the diligence of any possible society 
girl, determined to go to hell just 
as fast as she can get there. Rev 
erend Norman Lodge (Raymond 
Bloomer) sidetracks her into his 
parish house. Preacher Lodge 3 
convincing and that is all which 
can be said for the picture. 
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BOOKS 
NON-FICTION 


“ Pam” 


When Lord “Pam”* was born into 
fashion and fortune, England was 
still unconvinced that the U. 8S. 
existed. He was barely out of 
school when, as Secretary of State 
for War, he fought Napoleon 
(1809). Several months after 
Abraham Lincoln died, he died— 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palm- 
erston,t Prime Minister, the most 
popular nobleman who ever ruled 
England, the only Prime Minister 
who ever swept the polls without 
better reason than that he was 
himself. 

Few beside his wife (he married 
when he was 55 and at 79 he 
rushed up to the gallery to embrace 
his wife after a debate) ever called 
him a great man. 

He laughed at great men. Yet 
there was no greater man in public 
life anywhere when he died. Na- 
poleon, Metternich, Wellington, 
Peel—he had sent flowers to a 
thousand notable graves. Glad- 
stone and Disraeli—because he 
lived, they had to wait. And Bis- 
marck had just begun. The last 
light of the 18th Century flashed 
in Palmerston’s eyes—eyes which, 
shaded by a white silk hat, were 
too weak to catch any glimpse of 


Concerning this amazing charac- 
ter, Philip Guedalla has appar- 
ently learned all that a brilliant 
bi-rromancer can learn. U. S. 
readers will not object if Author 
Guedalla’s treatment of political 
problems is so trifling as to make 
him appear lazy when he is not 
facetious. 

The problems, however, are dead. 
But lively Lord Palmerston is no 
longer dead—thanks to Mr. Gue- 
dalla who writes so incontestably 
well that even a Fiji-Islander would 
jump with delight to learn a fact 
from every page. For example: 

@ In 1880, Holland and Belgium 
were separated “by the sudden 
chemistry of revolution.” 
( In 1834, Palmerston shocked 
England by opposing compulsory 
chapel at Cambridge. “Is it either 
essential or expedient that young 
men should be compelled to rush 
from their beds every morning to 
prayers, unwashed, unshaved, and 
half dressed; or, in the evening, 
from their wine to chapel, and from 
chapel back again to their wine?” 
€ Germans (Queen Victoria’s hus- 
band was one) muttered: 

Hat der Teufel einen Sohn 

So ist er sicher Palmerston,** 
€ Austrian customs officials were 
terrified when they spied a case of 
nives stamped “Palmer & Son.” 
€ “He read everything and wrote 
an immense quantity”—but deliber- 
ately missed appointments including 


5 eEneTON—Philip 
_ tHe was a Viscount of the Irish peerage, 
4 @, although an English nobleman he had 
00 seat in the House of Lords. For 40 
years he steadily refused to accept an Eng- 
lish Earldom. 
**If the Devil has a son, 
Surely he ig Palmergton. 


Guedalla—Putnam 


Soret Re ae + < oil 


VY Se py ir” a Se 
. .. you've been there. A close, crowded room... fever heat. . . 
nerves taut with the strain of the game. Nature has one sure re- 
action to this setting. Moisture, ugly stains under the arms. Un- 
pleasantness, offending sensibilities. Only of course you have out- 
witted Nature. . . have played safe against these emergencies. Twice 
a week you, like millions of others, use your Odorono—a physician's 
formula for checking excessive perspiration. That's what gives you 
your assurance—which soap and water can never give—of constant 

after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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A College 
text book! 


TRAGEDY 


by Theodore Dreiser 


In Syracuse University 
this great American novel 
is now prescribed reading 
in one course, and sug- 
gested reading in.another. 
This is the first time, as 
far as we have been able 
to discover, that a work 
of literature has been 
added to a college cur- 
riculum within a year 
after its publication. 

It is a new tribute to a 
truly great novel. The 
judgment of critics here 
and abroad has placed it 
among the masterpieces 
of world literature. 


7th large edition > 
At all bookstores 
2 vols. boxed. $5.00 





Your Choice 
15% OFF 
BOOKS of all publishers re- 


viewed or advertised in this or 
other publications, sent Post free 
to any part of the United States. 
Deduct 15% from list price and 
send us your check or money 
order. Technical or Text Books 
not included in this offer. Write 
for special discount. 


@ If desired, books will be sent C.0.D. 
at additional charge of Io cents. 


ECONOMY BOOK SERVICE 
247 Park Ave. 
New York City 





at least one with the Queen. 

@ Queen Victoria laughed at his 
jokes “’till her gums_ showed.” 
(This before she married a Ger- 
man and, in sentiment, became 
one. 

@ He had to explain to the little 
Queen what “bureaucratic” meant. 


PALMERSTON 
. an old painted pantaloon” 


@ He pronounced guarantee with 
an unexpected “w” (gwarantee)— 
it was a new word when Palmers- 
ton was 40. 

@ He, 55, married a widow, 52, 
the same year that Disraeli, 35, 
married a widow, 50, and Victoria, 
21, married Albert, 21 

@ He thought (surely not seri- 
ously) that Protestant life would 
be more secure in Ireland “if you 
could hang the Priest of the Parish 
whenever a murder occurred.” 

@ He said: “We have no eternal 
allies and we have no perpetual 
enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual and those interests 
it is our duty to follow.” When he 
spoke like that—and he did quite 
regularly for 50 years, gouty Eng- 
land became blandly intoxicated 
and jumped bullishly over’ the 
moon. 

C@ In the revolutionary year of 
1848, he wrote or read 29,000 des- 
patches, and while other monarchs 
welcomed the shelter of a stable, 
Queen Victoria was free to have 
babies. (She had nine.) Did he 
boast? Of course: “We have shown 
that liberty is compatible with 
order,” and every cockney gurgled 
down his beer to a mistranslation 
of “Civis Romanus sum.” 

@ He refused to be Chancellor of 
Exchequer in 1809. He refused 
again in 1852. He liked fussing 
over the despatches in the Foreign 
Office where, at one time or an- 
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other, he received war-threats from 
every nation with a decent army. 
To all he replied in kind. He even 
(in religious debates) treated 
Heaven as a foreign power. 

@ He became Prime Minister at 
70. Disraeli, set back for another 
decade, yelped to a great lady: 
“An impostor, utterly exhausted, 
and at the best only ginger-beer, 
and not champagne, and now an 
old painted pantaloon, very deaf, 
very blind and with false teeth, 
which would fall out of his mouth 
while speaking, if he did not hesi- 
tate and halt so in his talk—here is 
a man which the country resolves 
to associate with energy, wisdom 
and eloquence!” 


Lord Palmerston was _ terrific. 
Like England when it was supreme- 
ly English, he infuriated all his 
customers—and kept on_ getting 
their business. 


Suppressed 


As Ir Was—H. T.— Harper 
($2.50). Boston has _ suppressed 
this book. It is the intimate, de 
tailed, unashamed account of a 
living Englishwoman’s love-life 
with a poet (Edward Thomas) now 
dead. She wrote it so that she 
might preserve her memories per- 
fectly, completely, from the day 
she met him to the morning he 
laid violets on the pillow of her 
child-bed. They were utterly in- 
nocent people who took of their 
bodies, as of their minds, words, 
books, faces, a joy that was neither 
sacred nor profane, but simply in- 
tense and natural. They were 
almost abjectly grateful for it. 

Editor Middleton Murry pub- 
lished three of the five chapters in 
his Adelphi (London monthly) be- 
cause they seemed to him truthful 
and beautiful and it was to that 
sort of thing that his magazine 
was dedicated. It is neither un- 
just nor unnatural that such litera- 
ture should be made inaccessible to 
the indiscriminate buyer. Boston, 
of course, was merely prurient, yet 
those readers for whom the book is 
really meant may feel that it de- 
serves suppressing for its own sake. 


Itinerant America 

When the U. S. was very young,* 
wooden bowls were turned where 
“dish timber” grew and “minifers” 
(pins) came whence brass could 
be drawn into wire. New England: 
resourcefulness produced “Yankee 
notions” which found a_ ready 
market with the agrarian Dutch, 
the simple Quakers, the luxury: 
loving Southerners. Bright young 
Yankees left home with a packful 


*HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY AMER 
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The Same 
amera Qualities 


._.. . made both these 
pictures possible 


/~HESE two pictures present a strong con- 

trast in light pe action. Both were 
taken with a remarkable camera — both 
required a remarkable camera. The same 
speed that made the rodeo picture possible 


balso made possible the indoors snapshot 


of the baby. The camera that took these 


pictures was a GRAFLEX— the only camera 
» that can take such pictures. 


The GRAFLEX achieves perfect photo- 
gaphs indoors and out, on dull gray 
mornings and late afternoons, in cloudy 
weather or fair. 

The speed lens gathers more light; the 
shutter curtain admits more light; the 
focusing hood shows you how the picture 
will actually appear, right side up, full size. 
Youcan see when you get strong, clear focus. 

The GRAFLEX was especially designed 
for quick, simple operation. Anybody can 


use one. It is the camera for you to own. 


Ask your dealer to show you a GRAFLEX 
or write for Booklet “T”’ to 


The FOLMER GRAFLEX Corp. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hold by Eastman Kodak Company Dealers 
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of Neighbor’ Brown’s nutmegs, 
Neighbor Smith’s pie tins and Uncle 
Timothy’s rawhide “whangs” (shoe- 
laces). Bronson Alcott hit the 
road with tinware “and almanacs 
instead of going to Yale. Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute was 
founded by John Boynton, onetime 
pack-peddler. The original soap 
Babbitt peddled razor strops. Bene- 
dict Arnold took woolens_ into 
Canada. Cherry rum, gingerbread 
and candy were the stock in trade 
of Phineas T. Barnum before, aged 
25, he bought “161-year-old” Joyce 
Heth, “George Washington’s nurse,” 
and turned showman. Purloining 
a sheaf of his father’s sermons, 
the notorious Stephen Burroughs 
tramped to one empty pulpit after 
another. 

At the ports, one’s profits on 
butter-stamps, axes, ballads, can- 
dles, sermons, maple sugar, hats. 
horse liniment and soft soap, could 
be put into indigo, poplin, clocks, 
Bibles, jews-harps, carriages, beads. 
One swapped for a horse and, if 
one’s reputation permitted, peddled 
home again to dazzle the village 
with a city wardrobe and watch- 


chain. 

Westward of Philadelphia the 
distances were too long for ped- 
dlers, so freight creaked through 
the mountains to Pittsburgh at $3 
per ton, on blue and red Conestoga 
wagons, the drivers rolling “stogies” 
between mudholes. 

German-Jews outpeddled the 
Yankees, who turned storekeepers 
—Woolworths, Wanamakers. The 
canal, steamboat and railroad su- 
perseded wagoning. Religion grew 
organized, shutting out all but the 
most gorgeous spellbinders—Sun- 
days and Sankeys, Moodies and 
McPhersons. Book peddlers had 
to learn the mass technique that 
flowered in Elbert Hubbard, Nelson 
Doubleday, E. Haldeman-Julius. 
All that remain of itinerant Amer- 
ica are the scurrying hired droves 
who still “drum” everything from 
coal dust to white space; the glib 
“representatives” whose backslaps, 
hotel snoring and smoking-car an- 
ecdotes constitute an unmelodious 
ground-buzz in the U. S. chorus. 

Peddlers used to be called “Bible 
Leaf: Joe,” “Dew Drop,” “Johnny 
Cup o’ Tea,” “Leather Breeches,” 
“Dutch Molly,” “Shoestring Pratt.” 
Now they are plain ‘“our-Mr.- 
Zerkle,” “our-Mr.-Bragg.” Along 
the road they used to meet, in- 
stead of small-time vaudeville folk, 
really queer dicks like David Wil- 
bur, Rhode Island’s gentle, weather- 
wise, forest wild-man, whose pas- 
sion was scratching signs on pump- 
kins; Dan Pratt, the sawbuck 
philosopher, whiskered butt of a 
score of colleges; Ann Lee and her 
twelve disciples who rumor said 
were self-made eunuchs; and 
Johnny Appleseed, wilderness pil- 
grim, with his body in a coffee 
sack, his head in a tin pot, who 
took Swedenborgian Bibles to the 
Indians and in 46 years of roam- 
ing planted fruitful apple pips 
over 100,000 square miles of Mid- 
dle America. 

The Author of this encyclopedic 
work, whereof the wit is second 
only to the scholarly wealth, is 
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Journalism Means More 
Than Mere Knowledge 
of Writing 


When you hear some famous person say 
“‘T owe my success to my newspaper train- 
ing,” you know that he (or she) is referring 
to something far more powerful than mere 
ability to write. 


Journalism breeds greatness not only be- 
cause it helps you master words but also 
because it helps you master life. What goes 
on in the world is never a secret from the 
newspaper man. He knows what ‘‘makes 
the wheels go around’’—in finance, in com- 
merce, in fashion and even in questions of 
social preferment. He knows because he 
sees and lives these things, whereas most 
people can only read of them. ‘This clear- 
eyed knowledge does much to explain the 
poise, resourcefulness and versatility which 
distinguish newspaper people. 


Real Newspaper Training—by 
New York Copy Desk Method 


Newspaper training is simply a matter of 
doing enough actual newspaper work to get 
the journalistic viewpoint. With proper 
editorial direction anyone possessing any 
real aptitude can acquire it. 

The practical New York Copy Desk Method 
offered by the Newspaper Institute of 
America puts you to work just as though 
you were trying to “make good” on a great 
metropolitan paper. You are given assign- 
ments to cover, interviews to write. Every- 
thing you do is watched, corrected—some- 
times even disciplined—by the vigilant, 
trained Institute editors, themselves drafted 
from important positions on some of New 
York’s most eminent dailies. 


Take up Institute training in the right 
spirit—and there’s no telling how far it 
may lead you. Even while studying you 
will find growing confidence in yourself. 


Your Writing Aptitude tested FREE 
An interesting test—simple, but a challenge 
to anyone who believes he can write—will 
be sent you if you’re interested. Fill it out, 
return it and our editors will analyze and 
criticize it for you. No obligation—the 
Institute has developed this test simply 
that it may know something of the qualifi- 
cations of its applicants and guide its in- 
struction accordingly. 


Write in now for an Aptitude Test and try 
it. Coupon below for convenience. 


| Newspaper Institute of America | 

| 25 West 45th Street, New York | 
Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on Writing for Profit. 

| ur. | 
MIPGEP Vince Cvednscccsacoatevrledecedeecevereca 

| Miss | 
RN nee Udhiaeduciatimmeatduslascwemine 

| (No salesmen will call on you) | 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwerstty Jours) 
11O EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 


Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 
Never Stains 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
for Unique Pleasures 


TRAVE for Wider Horizons 


Europe: Spring and Summer. 
We offer 40 tours over the regular routes 
(Booklets I & II). 
Eight tours with special interest: Art, Litera- 
ture, Music, History, Language and present- 
day conditions. (Booklet III). 


The Mediterranean Area: Spring and Summer. 
Splendid cruise voyages through the Levant, 
adequate time in Egypt and Palestine. It is 
not too hot. (Booklet IV). 

Around the World: Westbound October, 1927. 

Small party, fine leadership. (Booklet V). 


Egypt: January 1928. Cedars of Lebanon, Petra, 
the Second Cataract. (Booklet VI). 


Send fot the booklets that interest you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


**Heaven and Hell’ 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned 
theologian, philosopher «nd 
scientist. 632 page book Cc 
treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without further 
costorobligationonreceipt of 

Write for complete list of publications 

/ THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
JY PRINT'™G&PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 308, 16 East 4ist St., New York 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 


Old Coins Bought and Sold 


Single coins, bills or stamps, or entire collections, 
Thousands on hand. Thousands of others wanted. 
Will furnish or secure what you want. Will buy 
what you have. Established over 25 years. Largest 
rare coin establishment in the U.S. Get in touch 
with me. Send 10c for my current 40-page catalog 
of offerings. 


Write B. MAX MEHL, NUMISMATIST 
404 Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texa 


Editor of House and Garden, the 
sedentary sound of which title he 
dispels forever with a romantic 
introductory prose-poem: a series 
of fadeouts from the motor-clogged 
highways of today to the first 
faint trails through the trader’s 
forest. 


FICTION 
Gopher Tundra 


DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). Freely translated, 
the pen-name, “Gorki,” means “bit- 
ter.”* But in this study of Russian 
babbitts, Author Gorky is no Sin- 
clair Lewis. He is impassive and 
even pitying toward those stupid, 
acquisitive bipeds—serfs before 
1861, small-town industrialists 
thereafter—whose tendency to 
“make another America” out of 
Russia was retarded by 20th Cen- 
tury revolutions. This lengthy his- 
tory of the Artamonov family, 
father and sons, rising with their 
big linen factory to as much power 
as they can control, then losing it 
all, is not satire or invective. It is 
honest, impersonal realism, thought- 
ful though morose. 

Bearlike Artamonov Sr. becomes 
almost lovable during his invasion 
of the town of Dryomov, with his 
masterful bluntness, self-assurance, 
genuine humility, faith in work; 
his crude affection for his sons, 
his bold carnality. Pyotr, the eld- 
est son, is no less stupid than his 
father except that he knows he is 
stupid. His endless wondering 
about the right and wrong of 
things is what undoes him. Did he 
kill the clerk’s nasty little boy by 
accident, he asks himself, or in 
malice, or to save his own son an 
evil companionship. He cannot de- 


cide that and a hundred other mat- 
ters. Uncertainty makes him surly 
and surliness alienates his educated 
children, hastening their departure 
and his decline from peasant- 
bourgeois hardheadedness, One 
turns out an indolent woman’s man. 
The girl is a prig. The other son, 
bright and gentle, joins the revolu- 
tionaries. They are, as Pyotr was, 
boys without any family tradition. 
The seed of their difficulty, as: of 
Russia’s, was the so sudden libera- 
tion and enrichment of their peas- 
ant forbear by his aristocratic 
master at the Emancipation. The 
Russian bear did not learn to dance 
in a generation. In two it forgot 
how to dig for roots and nourish- 
ment. 

Author Gorky introduces char- 
acteristic figures—the hunchback 
brother who tries to hang himself 
for hopeless love, later becoming a 
monk, then losing his faith; women 
of various shapes and sizes, uni- 
formly brainless except Pyotr’s 
mother-in-law, who became his 
father’s mistress; a pink-faced car- 
penter, a philosophizing ancient 
and that creature as indispensable 
to a Russian novel as are bobbed 
hair and bachelors to the Saturday 
Evening Post—the village idiot, 
But Author Gorky’s powers, how- 
ever fully displayed here, have pro- 
duced books that were far more 


eee Gorky’s real 
Maximovitch Pieshkov. 
40 


name: Alickse? 


readable than this one. The acti 
and atmosphere of Decadence 
typified in a single meteorologic 
description from it: “During th 
daytime an opal cloud of aefi 
smoke rose in a column above t 
earth and at night the bald mo 
looked unpleasantly red, and th 
stars, shorn of their rays by th 
mist, loomed out like the heads 
copper nails, while the water in 
river reflected the troubled sky ¢ 
gave one the impression of 
stream of thick, subterraneg 
smoke.” 


Gospel Fiction 


DawN—Irving Bacheller—Me 
millan ($2.50). According to 
John, a bad woman was brought & 
Jesus and he said to her, “Neither 


do I condemn thee; go and sin 

more.” According to Irving Bach 
eller, her name was Doris. f 
recounts where she came _ from 
where she went when Christ said 
es 4 

Doris was not a bad woman a 
all, but her love affair with Apollo, 
a Jew, had a pronounced geographk 
cal tendency that kept getting he 
into scrapes. She even had 
child by Vespasian when the future 
emperor was only a centurion. Her 
wanderings make the frame of th 
novel wide. Her adventures, which 
are as unintermittent as they arm 
various, provide bright colors for 
the picture. 

It is a pretentious picture ant 
Author Bacheller is proud of if 
If he had written a more humble 
book more humbly he would have 
written a better book. ‘ 


Mercenaries 


Tue Banp Piays Drx1e—Morris 
Markey—Harcourt, Brace ($2), 
Author Markey, the latest recruit 
to that swelling corps of young 
Manhattan newsgatherers who 
write disillusioned novels about 
wars, is not unaccomplished. Hig 
story has many an_ authentically 
stirring moment—a_ Yankee _ band 
challenging the Rebels with “Dixie” 
before the carnage at Fredericks 
burg; a sardonic Southern gallant 
shooting between his horse’s eats 
on a midnight pursuit; the prepar 
ations for a lonely sabre duel; 8 
bright-haired Richmond belle riding 
through magnolia-fragrant lane 
and other pleasant spots. But the 
story itself is less satisfactory. The 
web of realism hangs loosely upon 
its romantic skeleton. Two cousins 
Hale, Canadians, are turned from 
Federal mercenaries into Confeder- 
ate impostors, and from comrades 
into enemies, by the circumstances 
of being wounded and imprisoned, 
and of seeing Camilla Dame 
(heroine) walking in her pretty 
garden. Kirk Hale, the cousin 
whom the author devotes most 
his attention, is as thoroughly @ 
blackguard in his way as was Cap 
tain Flagg of What Price = 
the model hero-villain of all Pa 
Row War fiction. Only, unfortun 
ately, he is a dull blackguard, sub 
ject to long states of his author’ 
laboring mind. Similarly Anthony 
Hale, the noble cousin: his silence 
is not eloquent. 
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